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The Fifth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


A SURVEY 
By EvizABETH GREEN 


Banff, Canada, August 30, 1933. 


THE Fifth Biennial Conference and the ninth year as an organized 

body for discussion and research in the Pacific area have been 
passed as milestones in the existence of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Within those nine years changes have occurred, certain 
shifts in emphasis have become observable, personnel has altered, 
new influences have been felt; but always the direction of purpose 
has persisted, study and research have deepened and widened in 
scope, and power, and, it is felt, each conference has at once 
profited by the experience of its predecessor and given out of its 
own experience certain guides to greater wisdom in the conduct of 
the next. To the extent that this last is true, each conference may 
be regarded, in spite of its unison with the whole series of confer- 
ences, as in a sense unique and experimental. Perhaps the chief 
savor of the Institute and its conference method is, for many, its 
continuously experimental quality, its refusal to be bound by 
ancient diplomatic usages or even by its own more youthful 
precedents. ... 

The Banff Conference has been unique among Institute confer- 
ences in several ways. One of these was the fact that it was the 
“Banff Conference”—that it had removed itself out of the theatre 
of events in the Pacific, out of the heat of controversy in the Orient 
which is erroneously regarded by so many persons as synonymous 
with “the Pacific”; that it had assembled itself on the northeastern 
shore of that broad ocean, where it might get a longer perspective 
upon the problems of the western shore, which had to such an 
extent engrossed its earlier meetings, and where its attention might 
be given to the problems which are confronting all nations and 
peoples in this region (as in all regions) at this time in the world’s 
history. 
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In coming to Canada to hold its conference in the northwestern 
corner of the American continent, the Institute placed itself in the 
hands of its member-group, the Canadian Institute of Interna. 


tional Affairs, the host. That group, under the leadership of Sir Jer 
Robert Borden, Honorary President of the C. I. I. A., and the mit 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Canadian member of the Pacific Coun. mit 
cil, chose the Banff Springs Hotel, in the heart of the most mag. = 
nificent scenery of the Canadian Rockies, centered in the remote 6 
peace and beauty of nature, as the ideal location for such a confer. pe 
ence as the Institute seeks to foster. The wisdom of that choice e 
has been evident to those who have spent anywhere from two ‘st 
weeks to a month in conference and conference preparation here. “a 
Not only has there been beauty; not only has there been remoteness Fi 
from the stress of political affairs and the distractions and noise of CI 
great cities; there has been the stimulation of the mountain air D 
and perfect autumn weather; and the quietude of mountain paths be 
and river ways to flee to when the sound of the human voice ha 
raised in seemingly endless though amicable discussion—in round- Ww 
table rooms, at meals, in committee sessions and after-dinner tu 
speeches—sometimes became for the moment unendurable! she 

In this connection it should be noted that the tact of the hosts - 
and the discretion of the program committee fitted in excellently - 
with those peculiar virtues of the place which lent themselves so P 
admirably to one of the most important (though occasionally over- C 
looked) aspects of conference—the opportunities for individual ( 
contact and personal interchange. The formal entertainment offered ( 


by the Canadian Entertainment Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. John M. Imrie of Edmonton, was judiciously limited 
to a welcoming tea tendered by the Hon. Newton W. Rowell on 
the terrace of the hotel on the afternoon of Sunday, August 13, a 
dinner tendered by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
on the evening of Monday, August 14, and a dinner tendered by 
the Provincial Government of Alberta on the evening of August 
23. The Program Committee of the Conference co6perated in 
this plan of leaving the afternoons free of round table or plenary 
conference sessions, thus leaving these times open for personal or 
informal gatherings, outings, or requested meetings to consider 
special topics of interest to particular groups. For the rest the 
entertainment consisted of several evenings of acquaintanceship 
with Canadian culture as reflected in trends in pictorial and handi- 
craft art, the drama, and relics of Indian life; these were supple- 
mented by the allurements of golf, tennis, swimming, horseback 
riding, canoeing and mountain walks. 
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PRELIMINARIES 


OR a week, from August 7 to 12, members of the Pacific Coun- 

cil, governing body under the international chairmanship of 
Jerome D. Greene, members of the International Research Com- 
mittee and the International Program Committee, and subcom- 
mittees thereof, sat in council, transacting the administrative busi- 
ness of the biennium, hearing reports, planning the new research 
program, and putting the confgrence agenda into final detailed 
form. Committees on Finance, Publications, and Educational Pro- 
gram were among those sitting and making subsequent recom- 
mendations to the Pacific Council. In addition to ordinary admin- 
istrative business and to decisions with regard to various matters 
of policy, the Pacific Council made three important appointments : 
First, that of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of Stanford University, as 
Chairman of the International Research Committee to succeed 
Dr. Charles P. Howland. Since Dr. Howland’s death, in Novem- 
ber 1932, Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, of the Imperial University of ‘Tokyo, 
had filled the chair as Vice-Chairman. Second, that of Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Carter, Secretary of the American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, as Secretary General of the Institute, 
responsible directly to the Pacific Council, succeeding Acting Gen- 
eral Secretary Charles F. Loomis, in the position left vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. J. Merle Davis in 1929. Third, the election of 
the Hon. Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Secretary of War in 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, as Chairman of the Pacific 
Council for the ensuing two years, to succeed Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, who has held that position since his election at the Kyoto 
Conference of the Institute in 1929. 


OPENING SESSIONS 


ON the afternoon of Monday, August 14, the Conference was 

opened by Sir Robert Falconer, President of the Fifth Bien- 
nial Conference, who lent his distinguished presence in place of 
the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Chairman of the host group, whose 
health did not permit him to remain throughout the Conference. 
The session assembled with all member groups present to hear the 
address of welcome by the President; the response by the Chair- 
man of the Pacific Council, Mr. Jerome D. Greene; Conference 
announcements by the Acting General Secretary, Mr. Charles F. 
Loomis, and two important papers on Conference Organization and 
Agenda by two members of the Conference secretariat, Professor 
George W. Smith, of the University of Alberta, and Mr. William 
L. Holland, International Research Secretary. The first two 
addresses are reproduced in full elsewhere in this issue. Professor 
Smith’s paper dealt with the technique of round table preparation, 
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conduct and participation, for the benefit of prospective members 
of the round tables beginning Tuesday morning. Mr. Holland’; 
paper was a masterly outline of the background of the Banff dis. 
cussions—a full analysis of the world situation leading to the 
choice of subject matter of the Conference agenda. It is available 
in pamphlet form. 

Formal opening addresses were continued in the evening in the 
form of after-dinner speeches, following the banquet given jp 
honor of the Conference members by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, with the Hon. Newton W. Rowell presiding. 
These addresses were broadcast over Canadian Radio Corpora. 
tion, and came from the lips of Dr. Hu Shih, Chairman of the 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, Chairman of the Interna. 
tional Program Committee, and President of the China Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1931; the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Chairman of the British Group of the Con. 
ference; Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Chairman of the Japan Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and President of the Kyoto Con- 
ference of the Institute in 1929; and the Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Chairman of the American Council of the Institute. These, to- 
gether with the opening and closing remarks of the toastmaster, 
Mr. Rowell, are likewise reproduced elsewhere in this issue. The 
dinner and speeches were followed by a reception and dancing. 

So the Fifth Biennial Conference opened, with a total of 137 
participating members, distributed by countries as follows: Aus- 
tralia, 4+; Britain, 18; Canada, 34; China, 15; France, 2; Japan, 15; 
Netherlands, 3; New Zealand, 6; Philippines, 6; United States, 
30; Observers, 4. In addition to these, the Central Secretariat and 
Conference Staff numbered 17, and National Council secretarial 
groups totaled 42. An analysis of the membership by profession 
this year showed that those engaged in educational and scientific 
work led by a large plurality of 42 per cent, the next largest group 
being business men, 19 per cent, and the remaining 39 per cent 
being distributed amongst the several professions, lawyers, jour- 
nalists and publishers, labor leaders, etc. There were 16 women in 
attendance as full members. | 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION 


EGINNING with Tuesday, August 15, the entire Conference 

met daily in four simultaneous round table sessions sitting from 
9 A. M. to noon, with a fifteen-minute intermission at 10:30, all 
following the same discussion syllabus. The first major topic on 
the agenda, elaborated in considerable detail, occupied the first 
eight days of the Conference, with one plenary session intervening 
midway for summarizing and exchanging experiences on the 
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progress of the discussions, and with the entire morning of the 
eighth day devoted to a final summary of the topic. The remain- 
ing three days of Conference time were devoted to the second 
major topic, members sitting in two round tables, and to a number 
of special round tables on special topics introduced by request, 
these being summarized on the last day, the morning of Saturday, 
August 26,\in plenary session. The last half of this session was 
devoted to a discussion critique of conference methods and results. 
The final and closing session took the form of an informal dinner 
on the evening of Saturday, August 26, Mr. Jerome D. Greene 
presiding, when speeches evaluating the Conference experience 
were heard from Mr. Edgar J. Tarr, Chairman of the Canadian 
Conference group, from the Hon. Downie Stewart, Finance Min- 
ister of New Zealand and member of the New Zealand Conference 
group; from Mr. E. C. Carter, the new Secretary General, and 
a word of farewell from Sir Robert Falconer, President of the 
Conference. Throughout the two weeks there were but three 
evening sessions, these being by request to the Program Committee 
for opportunity to hear, in more extended addresses than the round 
table method permitted, certain experts whom the Conference was 
fortunate to number among its membership. 

The first of these meetings was on the evening of August 16 to 
hear an address by the eminent Professor T. E. Gregory, economist, 
of the University of London, on the subject of “Currency and 
Financial Problems in the Pacific Area.” The second evening 
meeting was held on August 18, with Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
President of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, of that Institution, speaking on the National 
Recovery Act of the United States. An evening of open discussion 
on this same subject followed on August 21. 

General satisfaction was felt and expressed over the physical 
arrangement of the program according to the above plan, and over 
certain innovations in round table management. As previously, the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of round tables were chosen by the Pro- 
gram Committee from lists made available by the National 
Groups. But on this occasion the duties of Secretaries were strictly 
separated from those of the Recorders, who were chosen by and 
under the direction of the Editor of the Conference Proceedings 
and the Editor of PACIFIC AFFAIRS, and assigned two to each 
round table to keep record of the progress of discussion for perma- 
nent uses. The duties of Chairmen and Secretaries were further 
simplified by a new arrangement for Press reporting, making it 
unnecessary for each round table to report to the Press Director 
of the Conference at the end of each day’s session as was the prac- 
tice previously followed. While the major principle of the Insti- 
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tute, with regard to closed discussion, has been strictly adhered to, 
with full discretionary powers for issuing Press releases left jp 
the hands of the Conference Press Director, at this conference the 
experiment was tried, and it was felt very successfully, of making 
available to the Director the assistance of members of the Confer. 
ence with journalistic experience who, in their capacity as mem. 
bers and quite dissociated from their own personal press affilia. 
tions, sat in at round tables and immediately afterward gave to the 
Director summaries of such sections of the discussion as seemed 
in their judgment to have news value without in any way violating 
the principle of private expression, which the Institute seeks to 
safeguard and maintain. Mr. D. B. MacRea, Vice-Chairman of 
the Regina Branch of the C. I. I. A., and Editor of the Regina 
Leader-Post, acting as Press Director of the Conference, then 
issued the concerted summary of the morning’s discussions in con- 
ference with the several Press correspondents who were in attend- 
ance at Banff for their respective newspapers or news services. 
The most excellent spirit of codperation was maintained, and thor- 
oughly adequate news of the Conference found its way abroad. 


THE BANFF AGENDA 


A! the close of the Fourth Biennial Conference in Shanghai, in 

November 1931, the Program Committee selected a general 
theme for the Fifth Biennal Conference in order that group prep- 
aration might begin at once in the general study field of the next 
conference agenda. That general topic was: “Conflict and Control 
in the Economic, Political and Cultural Life of the Pacific.” The 
general and tentative divisions of this topic were then conceived to 
be: 1. “Trends and Control of the Social and Political Forces in 
the Pacific.” 2. “Schemes for Economic Planning in the Pacific 
Area.” 3. “Contact of Cultures in the Pacific and the Problem of 
Education.” 

An elaboration of this general theme was prepared by Dr. Hu 
Shih, Chairman of the Program Committee, and W. L. Holland, 
Research Secretary, and issued in pamphlet form to National 
Councils early in 1932, for group consideration and criticism. The 
official suggestions elicited from National Groups during the next 
few months were collected by the International Secretariat and 
issued in the form of a Memorandum on the Fifth Biennial Con- 
ference Agenda in August 1932. Based upon this concerted expres- 
sion of national opinion, an interim and informal meeting of the 
Program Committee in September issued a new outline of discus- 
sion topics, which showed the definite preference of the groups for 
emphasis on economic aspects of conflict and control in the Pacific, 
to be correlated with the less emphasized political and educational 
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aspects. The agenda outline as envisaged at that time showed con- 
sistent development and limitation in the following way: 1. “Eco- 
nomic Conflict and Control.” 2. “Instruments for International 
Adjustment.” 3. “Problems of Education.” 

This outline, somewhat amplified by examples and suggested 
uestions, was put before the Program Committee when it assem- 
bled at Banff the week preceding the opening of the Conference. 
After considerable discussion it was found wise to provide for a 
more positive treatment of the control and adjustment aspects of 
the international economic problem in the Pacific, at the same time 
placing less emphasis upon the aspect of conflict. Questions de- 
signed to elicit full discussion of existing and possible controls 
were therefore added to the major topic I, and this brought clearly 
to light the impossibility of making other than an artificial separa- 
tion between economic and political forms of control, in the process 
of discussion. The topic No. I was then reframed to read “Inter- 
national Economic Conflict in the Pacific Area: Its Control and 
Adjustment,” including under that more comprehensive head the 
substance of No. II, “Instruments for International Adjustment.” 
There were thus proposed two main headings, No. I, cited just 
above, and II, ‘Problems of Education.” 

The actual syllabus for discussion, then, as presented to round 
table groups on August 15, was, in detail, as follows (the questions 
for No. I are accompanied by an index of subject and page refer- 
ences to source material in the relevant data papers and Conference 


documentation) : 


I. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFLICT IN THE PACIFIC AREA: ITS 
CONTROL AND ADJ USTMENT 


1. What types of conflict are there in the international eco- 
nomic relations of the Pacific area? 

Consider the essential characteristics of international 
conflict in the Pacific by discussing (a) numerous spe- 
cific examples of conflict, and (b) some arrangement or 
classification which will reveal types of conflicts and 
their characteristics. 

It is recommended that illustrations of conflict be 
drawn entirely from the Pacific area and in so far as 
possible from cases described in the Conference docu- 
ments. Attached to this syllabus will be found an index 
to the main conflicts mentioned in the data papers. Inas- 
much as these papers do not pretend to cover the entire 
field, it will be necessary for round tables to consider 
certain cases of conflict not mentioned in the documents, 
especially when these cases are needed to reveal essential 
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characteristics and types. The round tables may con. 

sider such questions as: 

What conflicts primarily concern markets? 

What conflicts primarily concern raw materials? 

What conflicts primarily concern food supplies? 

What conflicts primarily concern fields of 
investment? 

What conflicts primarily concern population outlets? 


2. Why do the types of conflict revealed in | occur? What are 
the major causes of conflict? 


It has been the intention of question | to describe 
important conflicts in the Pacific and to arrange these 
into some sort of intelligible order or classification. The 
purpose of question 2 is to discover the major causes of 
those economic difficulties, to estimate their importance 
and to understand their development and interaction. 
The round tables may consider such questions as: 


A. To what extent are disparities in standards of living 
a cause of these conflicts? 

In how far has the growth of population in cer- 
tain countries caused or accentuated conflicts? 

In how far have the economic policies of various 
countries led to international conflicts? Examples of 
these policies are: Protective tariffs, quotas, subsi- 
dies, the N.R.A., boycotts. 

To what extent have the economic policies of or- 
ganized groups such as trade associations and cartels 
accentuated conflict? 

To what extent have the political situations in the 
various countries of the Pacific contributed to inter- 
national economic conflict? 

Has the industrialization of new areas caused or 
accentuated conflicts, and if so, how? 

To what extent has dependence on external sources 
of raw materials and foodstuffs led to conflict? 

In how far has the desire for trade expansion in 
foreign markets produced conflict? 

To what extent have currency problems and capi- 
tal movements contributed to conflicts? (It has been 
suggested that a special round table give detailed 
attention to this question.) 

. Is it possible to discover whether there are some un- 
derlying cause or causes behind the factors mentioned 
above, such as capitalism and the profit motive, na- 
tionalism and mass psychology? 


Con- 
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An index to the pertinent pages in the Conference 


documents is attached to this syllabus. 
3. What important methods have been practiced for dealing 


with international economic conflicts? 

The purpose of this and the succeeding questions is 
to shift the attention of the round tables from the state- 
ment and analysis of conflict itself to the positive meas- 
ures for dealing with it. It is recommended that a useful 


way of 


considering these measures is to classify them as 


primarily international or national in scope, and within 
each of these divisions as carried out principally by pri- 
vate enterprise or by governments. 


A. By 
(a) 


(b) 


B. By 
(a) 


international action: 
within the sphere of private enterprise: 

In what manner do business enterprises try 
to handle conflicts themselves? How do such 
measures of joint action as gentlemen’s agree- 
ments and cartels or pools actually operate? 
How do international trusts settle controversies ? 
by governments: 

When government assistance is obtained, 
what forms of international settlement are avail- 
able? How and by whom are commodity agree- 
ments, commercial treaties, etc., drafted and 
negotiated? When do these take the form of 
economic blocs? To what extent in various 
countries is the initiative for controlling conflict 
taken by private enterprise or by governments? 
the action of single nations or economic blocs: 
within the sphere of private enterprise: 

In what ways do business enterprises deal 
with international economic conflict by inde- 
pendent action? What essential characteristics 
differentiate these measures from those which 
are international? 


(b) by governments: 


In what ways to the various nations deal with 
conflict by purely national action? What forms 
do such measures usually take in the Pacific 
area, e.g., governmental monopolies, retaliatory 
tariffs, quota regulations, embargoes, exchange 
restrictions, anti-dumping laws and regulations, 
controls over the export of capital and the resort 
to military action. 

In what ways do the various nations strengthen 
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their position in an economic conflict by form. : 

ing economic blocs with each other? 

4. To what extent have these methods been effective? Wha: 
are the limitations of their scope? 

The purpose of these questions is to call forth a critical 
analysis of the measures for dealing with conflict that 
the round tables have described under question 3. It js 
suggested that the distinction between measures which 
are primarily international and those which are national 
or have to do with national blocs be retained, but tha 
the following questions have reference to both private 
and government action. 

A. International methods: 

What methods have been tried and failed? What 
were the reasons for their failure? 

What methods have proved successful and 
wherein lay their success? 

Under what circumstances is international action 
resorted to? 

What distinctions can be made between private 
and governmental measures? Under what circum. 
stances is one resorted to rather than the other? In 
what ways do governments and private enterprise 
work together? 

When can private enterprise successfully elicit 
government support? How do circumstances in 
various countries differ in this respect? 

B. Action of single nations or of economic blocs: 

Under what circumstances are measures under- 
taken by single nations or by blocs of nations or by 
private groups within those nations in distinction to 
purely international action? 

Why do some countries readily resort to interna- 
tional action while others rely primarily on national 
measures? 

Why does the form of national and economic bloc 
action differ so considerably among the different 
nations or blocs in the Pacific? 

What are the effects of national or bloc action on 
international economic conflict? 

C. With respect to all the foreging, can general prin- 
ciples be established for the success or failure of 
methods of controlling international economic con- 
flict? To what extent are many of the important 
solutions of an ad hoc character? 
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How far has success depended on established 
relationships (economic, political, or cultural) be- 


; tween particular countries and groups? How far 
? has failure been caused by traditional antagonisms? 


How far can the causes of economic friction in 
the Pacific area be removed independently of the 
solution of world econornic problems? 

An index to the references in the Conference documents to 
questions 3 and 4 is attached. 
5. To what extent do the economic and political forms and 
methods of control and adjustment discussed in questions 
3 and 4 hinder or facilitate desirable economic processes? 
6. Which of the methods or practices mentioned or what 
others should be developed to provide for more desirable 
international economic relations? 
It is recommended that a syllabus for dealing with these two 
questions be prepared by the chairmen and secretaries in the light 
of the discussions in each round table. 


II. PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION. 


(See page 467 for detailed syllabus, in connection with the 
consideration of discussion trends.) 


INDEX TO REFERENCE MATERIAL IN THE CONFERENCE DOCUMENTS 


I. INTERNATIONAL EcoNomic CONFLICT IN THE Paciric AREA: ITs CONTROL 
AND ADJUSTMENT. 


1. What Types of Conflict are there in the International Economic Relations of 
the Pacific Area? 
What conflicts primarily concern markets? 
Competition between beet and cane sugar producers in Canada. 
Buchanan, Planned Sugar Beet Production in Alberta, p. 99. 
Competition for Empire markets. 
Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dominions, pp. 4, 39. 
Hampton, Export Control Boards in New Zealand, p. 10. 
Competition between Japanese interests in Japan and abroad for Jap- 
anese markets. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, pp. 61, 89. 
Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Manchuria, pp. 17, 25. 
Uyeda, Recent Changes in Japanese Tariffs, p. 9. 
What conflicts primarily concern raw materials? 
Dispute over price stabilization of copper cartel. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., p. 30. 
Dispute over Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., p. 34. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 18. 
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Potential conflict over control of oil. 
Bryan, Petroleum Control in the U. S., p. 9. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. S., p. 88. 
Disputes over phosphates in Nauru. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 30. 
Japanese control over coal and iron in China. 
Nieh, China's Industrial Development, p. 20. 
What conflicts primarily concern food supplies? 
Competition for control of Hawaiian sugar. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. S., p. 7. 
Underproduction in submarginal areas of China. 
Wong, The Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in 
China, p. 4. 
Japanese Food Supply Problem. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 104. 
What conflicts primarily concern fields of investment ? 
United States concerns incorporated under China Trade Act. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., p. 16. 
United States participation in China Consortiums. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the United States, p. 86. 
Struggle for investment in oil in Near and Far East. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the United States, p. 88. 
What conflicts primarily concern population outlets? 
Conflict over Manchuria. 
Wong, Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in China. 
Japanese population pressure. 
Uyeda, Future of the Japanese Population, pp. 1, 2. 
Pressure of Population in China. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, p. 5. 
2. Why Do the Types of Conflict Revealed in 1 Occur? What Are the Major 
Causes of Conflict ? 
To what extent are disparities in standards of living a cause of these conflicts? 
Overpopulation in certain regions of China, resulting in low standards 
of living. 
Wong, Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in 
China, p. 4. 
Effect of Western culture on traditional social and economic habits otf 
China. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, p. 15. 
Aggravation of unemployment problem through return of overseas 
Chinese. 
Chen, Present Agrarian'Problem in China, p. 32. 
Effects of different standards of living on production costs. 
Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China and Japan, p. 26. 
Wright, Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries, p. 163. 
In how far has the growth of population in certain countries caused or 
accentuated conflicts ? 
In China. 
Wong, Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in China. 
Chen, Present Agrarian Problem in China, p. 32. 
In Japan. 
Uyeda, Future of the Japanese Population, pp. 1, 2. 
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In how far have the economic policies of various countries led to inter- 
national conflicts? 
United States anti-trust legislation. 
Judkins, Trade Associations in the United States, p. 21. 
Control of exports in New Zealand. 
Hampton, Export Control Boards in New Zealand, p. 11. 
Conflict between international character of shipping and nationalistic 
policies. 
Mears, Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping, p. 68. 
Conflicts arising from United States tariff policy in regard to Canada. 
; : Bidwell, Tariff Policy of the United States, p. 16. 
“ To what extent have the economic policies of organized groups such as trade 
associations and cartels accentuated conflict ? 
Unfair and deceptive trade practices. 
Judkins, Trade Associations in the United States, p. 8. 
Effect of trade unions in Lancashire in preventing modernization of 
mills and weakening British position in competitive markets. 
Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China and Japan, p. 31. 
To what extent have the political situations in the various countries of the 
Pacific contributed to international economic conflict ? 
Effect of extraterritoriality on Chinese factory legislation. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, p. 90. 
Inequalities of privilege between Chinese and foreign firms. 
Nieh, China’s Industrial Development, p. 31. 
Position of Chinese landlords in preventing a remedy of agrarian prob- 
lems. 
Chen, Present Agrarian Problem in China, pp. 18, 24. 
Artificial stimulation of domestic industries for political reasons. 
Wright, Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries, pp. 22, 36. 
Has the industrialization of new areas caused or accentuated conflict, and 
if so, how? 
Conflict between Chinese and foreign capital in China. 
Nieh, China’s Industrial Development, p. 30. 
To what extent has dependence on external sources of raw materials and 
foodstuffs led to conflict? 
Relation of good resources to national foreign policies. 
Alsberg, Land Utilization Investigations and Their Bearing on In- 
ternational Relations, p. 15. 
Japan’s reliance on foreign sources of raw materials and its effect on 
Japanese policy. 
Wright, Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries, p. 165. 
In how far has the desire for trade expansion in foreign markets produced 
conflict ? 
Need for large and constantly expanding foreign markets to make mass 
production industries possible. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., p. 35. 
To what extent have currency problems and capital movements contributed 
: to conflict ? 
. Competition for investment in China. 
Remer, Foreign Investments in China. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. 8., p. 95. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, p. 172. 
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Smaller average capitalization of Chinese-owned industrial plants. 
Nieh, China’s Industrial Development, p. 24. 
Depreciation in value of silver. 
Nieh, China’s Industrial Development, p. 43. 
3. What Important Methods Have Been Practised for Dealing With Inte; 
national Economic Conflicts? 
A. International action: 
a. within the sphere of private enterprise : 
Shipping conferences. 
Mears, Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping, Chaps. |, 2. 
b. by governments: 
Commodity barter between U. S. Farm Board and Brazil, China 
Germany. 
Haskell, Stabilization Activities of the Federal Farm Board, p. \7. 
International Tin Restriction Scheme. 
Raw Material in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies. 
Distribution of Nauru phosphates. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 3\) 
Manchukuo Protocol re Japanese economic rights. 
Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Manchuria, p. 6. 
Japan-Manchukuo economic bloc. 
Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Manchuria, pp. 7, 25 
China’s relations with the I. L. O. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, Chap. 12. 
International coéperation in reconstruction in China. 
Chen, Chinese Government Economic Planning and Reconstruc- 
tion Since 1927, pp. 5, 13. 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between China and Poland. 
Tyau, China’s Diplomatic Relations, p. 46. 
Sino-American Treaty of Arbitration. 
Ibid., p. 56. 
Proposed Sino-French Convention Indo-China. 
Ibid., p. 44. 
Resumption of relations between China and U. S. S. R. 
Ibid., p. 23. 
Coéperation between Australian and New Zealand Export Boards. 
Hampton, Export Control Boards in New Zealand, p. 11. 
International aspects of public works programs. 
Unemployment and Public Works Policies in Pacific Countries 
i. are 
I. L. O. International Labor Convention. 
Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China, and Japan, pp. 35, 36. 
China Consortiums. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. 8., p. 86. 
Open Door policy in Manchuria. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. S., p. 91. 
Canadian-U. S. tariff reciprocity. 
Bidwell, Tariff Policy of the U. S., p. 15. 
Tariff bargaining of U. S., 1890-1923. 
Tbid., p. 39. 
B. Action of single nations or economic blocs. 
a. within the sphere of private enterprise: 
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Organization of Hawaiian pineapple growers. 
Chapman, Cooperation in the Hawaiian Pineapple Business, p. 11. 
Export trade associations in U. S. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S8., 
ge 
Price control by trade associations in U. S. 
Ibid., p. 28. 
Cooperative marketing in Hawaiian sugar industry. 
Dean, Cooperation in the Sugar Industry of Hawaii, p. 17. 
Trade associations and international conflict. 
Judkins, Trade Associations in the U. S., p. 30. 
Organization of Canadian beet sugar industry. 
Buchanan, Planning of Sugar-beet Production. 
California fruit export pool and surplus control. 
Erdman, California Fruit-Growers Exchange, pp. 22, 30. 


. by governments: 


China Trade Act. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., 
p. 16. 
Settlement of disputes by foreign agents of U. S. Government. 
Ibid., p. 17. 
Webb, Pomerene export associations. 
Ibid., p. 20. 
U. S. support of Open Door policy. 
Tbid., p. 32. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. S., p. 91. 
U. S. aid to financing of export trade. 
Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the U. S., 
p. 33. 
U. S. Merchant Marine and Shipping Acts. 
Mears, Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping, p. 11. 
Government subsidies to shipping. 
Ibid., Chap. 3, summary p. 69. 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Act. 
Haskell, Stabilization Activities of the Federal Farm Board, p. 5. 
U. S. aid to grain exporters. 
Tbid., pp. 13, 16. 
Ottawa Trade Agreements. 
Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dominions, 
p. 18. 
Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 15. 
Japanese Camphor Monopoly. 
Tbid., p. 32. 
Japanese-Manchukuo economic bloc. 
Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Manchuria, pp. 7, 25. 
Japanese Government aid to textile industry. 
Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China and Japan, p. 77. 
U. S. control of investments in Hawaii. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. 8., p.-7. 
U. S. capital embargo re China. 
Tbid., p. 99. 
Japanese Rice Control Plan. 
Uyeda, Recent Changes in Japanese Tariff, p. 13. 
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Chinese National Economic Council. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, p. 171. 
Chen, Chinese Government Economic Planning and Reconsiry,. 
tion Since 1927. 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
Tyau, China's Diplomatic Relations, p. 29. 
New Zealand Wheat Purchase Board. 
Hampton, Export Control Boards in New Zealand, p. 15. 
New Zealand Meat Export Control Board. 
Tbid., p. 4. 
New Zealand Dairy Export Control Board. 
Tbid., p. 8. 
New Zealand Fruit Export Control Board. 
Ibid., p. 12. 
Australian control of external public borrowing. 
Unemployment and Public Works Policies in Pacific Countrie; 
p. 11. 
U. S. efforts to secure oil rights in the Netherlands Indies. 
Angell, Financial Foreign Policy of the U. S., p. 90. 
Direct control of U. S. capital exports. 
Ibid., p. 93. 
Treaty-making powers in U. S. 
Bidwell, Tariff Policy of the U.S., p. 10. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 
Ibid., p. 21. 
Tariff bargaining by U. S. 
Tbid., p. 39. 
American tariff policy re Philippine and Hawiian Islands. 
Ibid., pp. 76, 84. 
Canadian anti-dumping duties. 
Mackintosh, Canadian Tariff Policy, p. 11. 
Export bounties. 
Taylor, Results of Imperial Economic Conference in Relation t 
the Trade of the Countries who are Members of the I. P.R 
p. 20. 
Relation of Canadian immigration policy to land supply. 
Cartwright, Participation of the State in the Wheat Industry o 
Canada, p. 72. 
Canadian Wheat Pool. 
Ibid., p. 83. 
Retaliatory tariffs in the Pacific area. 
Wright, Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries, p. 24°. 
4. To What Extent Have These Methods Been Effective? What Are thi 
Limitations of Their Scope? 
A. International methods: 
What methods have been tried and failed ? 
International oil agreement. 
Bryan, Petroleum Control in the U. 8., p. 32. 
Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme. 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 10. 
I. L. O. attempt to deal with extraterritoriality in China. 
Lowe, Facing Labor Issues in China, pp. 139, 146. 
Failure to renew reciprocity treaty between U. S. and Canada. 
Bidwell, Tariff Policy of the U. S., p. 19. 
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What distinctions can be made between private and governmental 
measures ? 
Under what circumstances is one resorted to rather than the other? 
Private nature of shipping agreements. 
Mears, Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping, p. 5. 
When can private enterprise successfully elicit government support ? 
Pressure of Canadian interests on Ottawa agreements. 
Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dominions, 
pp. 8, 21. 
Pressure of private association on [International Tin Restriction 
Scheme. ’ 
Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies, p. 26. 
Pressure of English grain dealers on Canadian Wheat Pool. 
Cartwright, The Participation of the State in the Wheat Indus- 
try in Canada, p. 92. 
Pressure of private interests on U. S. Tariff legislation. 
Wright, Trade and Tariff in Certain Pacific Countries, p. 248. 
B. Action of single nations or of economic blocs: 
Origin of coéperation in pineapple business. 
Chapman, Codperation in the Hawaiian Pineapple Business, p. 11. 
Origin of codperation in sugar business. 
Dean, Codperation in the Sugar Industry of Hawaii, p. 6. 
Causes of change in British tariff policy. 
Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dominions, p. 2. 
What are the effects of national or bloc action on international eco- 
nomic relations? 
Effect of lack of control of oil production in U. S. 
Bryan, Petroleum Control in the U. 8., p. 32. 
Effect of Ottawa on Canadian Wheat Pool. 
Cartwright, The Participation of the State in the Wheat Indus- 
try of Canada, p. 92. 
Effect of Japanese aid to textile business on international trade. 
Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China and Japan, p. 77. 


DISCUSSION TRENDS IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD 


HE four round tables on International Economic Conflict in 

the Pacific Area: Its Control and Adjustment, assembled to 
discuss the above detailed questions at 9 o’clock on Tuesday, 
August 15. Round Table No. 1 was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Philip Jessup, professor of International Law at Columbia 
University, with Dr. T. J. Kreps of Stanford University as Secre- 
tary; Professor H. F. Angus, professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, assumed the chairmanship for the 
second period of four days, and Dr. Kreps continued as Secretary. 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, professor of Rural Sociology at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, acted as Chairman of Round Table No. 2 
for the first half of the discussions, and Sir Andrew MacFadyean 
for the second half, with W. L. Holland, Institute Research Secre- 
tary, as Secretary throughout the eight days. Round Table No. 3 
enjoyed Mr. Archibald Rose, Director of the British American 
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Tobacco Company, as Chairman for the first half, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel, leader of the British Liberal Parliamentary Party, for 
the second half, with Joseph Barnes, member of the American 
Council’s research staff, as Secretary throughout. Mr. E. J. Tarr. 
barrister, and President of the Monarch Life Assurance Co., of 
Canada, was first Chairman of Round Table No. 4, with Mr. 
Grover Clark of the American Council conference staff as Secre. 
tary, these two being succeeded by Mr. Jerome D. Greene as 
Chairman and M. W. Taylor, associate professor of Political 
Economy at McMaster University, Ontario, as Secretary. 

There were inevitable differences in the mode of. attack 
adopted by the four different round tables, and in the placing of 
emphasis as discussion developed. No. 1 concerned itself at 
first with a pictorial description of international economic conflicts 
and then proceeded to analytical classification of the various con- 
crete examples of conflict put forward by members from the sev- 
eral national groups, with an effort to understand their motivation 
and similarities or dissimilarities of trend. On succeeding days 
four main topics occupied the attention of this particular group, 
these being (1) disparities in standards of living as a cause of con- 
flict between low-wage countries and high-wage countries; (2) 
pressure of population as a cause of conflict, notably those between 
Japan and other countries; (3) boycotts as an example of economic 
and sometimes quasi-political weapons whose use inevitably in- 
volves international repercussions; (4) the proposition that “all 
economic causes are but pretexts utilized by groups or nations to 
accomplish an ulterior object, such as expansion of a system of pro- 
duction organization (e.g., capitalism, socialism, spread of cul- 
ture).”’ In summarizing its first three days’ discussion, this round 
table felt that it had ended by “building a bridge to subsequent 
discussions by pointing out that science never seeks to eliminate 
causes, but tries to affect results.” 

Round Table No. 2 started off by accepting the Chairman’s 
tentative working definition of conflict in the sense to be discussed 
as “international competition in an advanced stage, but short of 
actual warfare.” Specific examples of acute international com- 
petition were considered, first prominence given to shipping 
and the effects on international economic relations of the various 
types of subsidies given to merchant shipping by the governments 
of the Pacific countries. The presence in this round table of rep- 
resentatives of important shipping lines gave special impetus and 
validity to this aspect of the discussion. The transition was natural 
from the carrying to the producing of commodities, the finding of 
markets and international competition therein. Following a sug- 
gestion for an international reallocation of markets, it was found 
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that the question of shifting populations and large-scale emigra- 
tion entered into the problem, so that a discussion of the pressure 
of population and industrialization came about at this point. The 
violent economic warfare between India and Japan in the cotton 
industries and the closed door in Manchuria were among the most 
serious topics of discussion in this round table, the latter bringing 
out the statement that unless China could look forward to Man- 
churia, both as a source of commercial supply and as an outlet for 
her depressed population “the world would always be faced with 
the fact that the populous central plain of China would be perman- 
ently overcrowded and a perpetual cause of internal unrest and 
banditry, rendering impossible the establishment of that strong 
national government which everyone admitted to be essential for 
China.” The “closed door” was of course found not to be peculiar 
to Manchuria, and situations involving tariff war in various parts 
of the Pacific world were discussed. These tariff discussions led into 
an examination of the possible international repercussions of the 
new economic policy in the United States under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

With Round Table No. 3 the definition of conflict grew out of 
the progress of discussion instead of coming at the beginning. The 
definition here evolved was as follows: “Conflict results from those 
types of economic conduct in any one country which by their 
methods or results are likely to disturb relations with another 
country.” For the group involved, the truth of this description 
emerged from the analysis of each specific case of conflict with 
which the discussion dealt. By the end of the first three days (at 
which point the first interchange of summary and experience took 
place amongst the round tables) the landmarks of discussion in 
this group seemed to point to a series of possible but intricate 
adjustments in the practical world: (a) in the “lubrication” of the 
world’s trading machinery, through the better business organiza- 
tion and the increased application of scientific knowledge to 
industry and commerce perhaps leading to conflict but “holding 
the seeds of correction within itself”; (b) in the possibilities of 
compromise between groups or nations which, stimulated by the 
depression, have resorted to formal actions known as “panic meas- 
ures,” such as higher tariffs, boycotts, subsidies, etc.; (c) and in 
the intangible and difficult possibilities of control involved in 
those deeper conflicts “based on human traditions, habits, skills, 
ways of life, the national and social emotions of diverse peoples.” 
This round table endeavored to discover not only the direct causes 
but the “driving forces” leading men on to the actions which pro- 
duce conflict. These were analyzed as being “the desire for profit 
... an obsession with the production of goods to the neglect of the 
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problems of consumption and distribution . . . the urgent and 
tragic problem of unemployment . . . and lastly fear, fear of being 


shut off from supplies, raw materials, markets, fear of unemploy. if 
ment, fear of famine, of war, and the determination to be prepared to 
for self-defense in the last resort.’ The round table felt that jt fc 
chief progress lay in its own recognition of the fact that no solution p 
could be found until all these forces were understood and faced. ta 
In Round Table No. 4 the first two days were spent not in q tt 
discussion of the detailed questions set forth on the syllabus, but in ) 
considering what questions were fundamental to such discussion tl 
and whether or not economic conflicts as such were in themselves b 
fundamental or the mere effects or offshoots of more basic conflict e 
underlying the economic field. For instance, examples were cited 
which tended to prove that many of the tangled and conflicting . 
situations in the industrial world of today are not strictly economic 
in their causation but have their political roots in the “unliqui- 
dated war situation.”” Improvement in technical methods, resulting Q 
in over-production and depressed prices, aggravated by competi- , 
tion, were pointed to as another scientific rather than economic c 
cause of conflict in the industrial world. Out of the question of r 


over-production grew a discussion of food problems—shortage, 
improper distribution, waste—with examples in China and Japan 
receiving perhaps the greatest stress. This in turn led to the con- 
sideration of the problem of access by one nation to the raw mate- 
rials of another, and the conflicts arising therefrom. Here again 
the emphasis seemed to lie upon political rather than strictly 
economic conflict, though the two were perhaps inextricably con- 
nected. The political implications of the question of foreign invest- 
ments were reviewed, leading on to the problem of industrializa- 
tion in the as yet but partially industrialized countries of the East, 
and the relation of this problem to that of over-population and 
population movements across national boundaries as causes of con- 
flict. Standards of living and the relation of such varying standards 
to productivity levels and to international trade competition were 
considered, but it was agreed that the effects of different standards 
of living were at present more important politically than econom- 
ically. The roots of the world’s present difficulties are primarily 
political rather than economic, this round table felt, “and the 
solution of these difficulties is to be found primarily through 
political rather than economic means; essential to the achievement 
of solutions, therefore, is the education of the peoples of the world 
to an understanding of what the present difficulties involve and of 
where their own best interests lie in the solution of those difficul- 
ties.””? 


* Quotations in all above cases are from the summaries of secretaries presented to the 
plenary session of August 17. 
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HE above survey gives the general direction of discussion in 
the first three days of the round tables on Economic Conflict. 
In order to complete the picture of those discussions in what seems 
to me the most effective manner in the very brief space allowable 
for a very big subject, I have chosen to reproduce here, in com- 
lete form, the evaluation placed by the chairman of one round 
table on the completed work of that round tabie, and to supplement 
that by excerpts from relevant sections of the summaries of the 
other chairmen. The report selected for quotation in the whole is” 
that presented by Professor H. F. Angus for Round Table No. | 
before the plenary session of August 23, at the conclusion of the 
economic discussions. 


‘M* aim is to give a detached, though it can hardly be an en- 
tirely objective account of Round Table No. 1. 

“The discussions of the round table led us to examine a number 
of the proximate causes of the economic troubles of the Pacific 
area. Limits of time forced us to be selective. Some of these 
causes were examined in detail; others were touched on lightly. 
The upshot of the discussions was that on the final day we were in 
a position to agree that the peace and prosperity of the Pacific 
area required that there should be found effective measures for 
dealing with such questions as Currency Stabilization; Tariffs; 
Access to Raw Materials; Migration; and Peace Machinery. To 
this list it was suggested that the financial position of China should 
be added. Perhaps a little ironically it was pointed out that any 
measures of financial control which were justified in the case of 
China might be applicable to the United States if the N.R.A. 
should fail disastrously. 

“A number of methods of dealing with these matters of inter- 
national concern were considered one by one in the course of the 
round table discussions. We tried to form an opinion of what 
could be hoped from each of them. It was found that these methods 
could be brought under three headings, and that in each of the 
three cases there were drawbacks which were both obvious and 
serious. 

“1, The simplest, and superficially the most attractive, of these 
classes of method is found in voluntary codperation between gov- 
ernments. If one could assume that most states possessed reasonable 
and enlightened governments a conflict of interests might be no 
great obstacle to friendly coéperation for mutual advantage, or 
to suitable compromises if common interests were adhered to. 
No member of the round table suggested that any state in the 
Pacific area was fortunate enough to enjoy a reasonable and en- 
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lightened government or that there was any prospect of its acquir. 
ing such a government without a substantial and improbable 
change in the psychology of its citizens. Under actual conditions 
the influence of strongly organized private interests on the policy 
of states, and the ease with which strong nationalistic feelings can 
be aroused, were recognized as obstacles to international agree. 
ment and it was pointed out that even if agreement could be 
reached between states on important issues there was a probability 
that the interests of the weak would be sacrificed to those of the 
strong. On the other hand it was recognized that in a large and 
growing sphere some degree of international codperation had come 
to be a matter of course. 

“2. The second class of method is direct agreement between 
groups of private interests by which the markets for commodities 
are apportioned, or prices are fixed, or tariff changes are imposed 
on governments. One weakness of these agreements is that they are 
likely to be revised when the balance of strength changes. Then 
the interests of the consumer are likely to be sacrificed. So are 
those of labor and, generally speaking, so are the interests of the 
weak. 

“3. The third class of method has not, as yet, been applied. We 
may term it international government. It is not easy to say at what 
point international government evolves from international cooper- 
ation; but for purposes of clarity an arbitrary line can be drawn. 
We can say that international government would exist whenever 
courses of action could be imposed on national governments re- 
gardless of their consent. In other words international government 
involves a sacrifice of national sovereignty. 

“With these considerations before it the round table went on 
to deal with three questions. 1. Is there any reasonable prospect of 
adequately controlling the causes of economic conflict (or any of 
them) without establishing some form of international govern- 
ment? 2. Is the establishment of international government possible 
within a reasonable period of time? 3. If both these questions are 
answered in the negative, what are countries in the Pacific area to 
do here and now? It was generally agreed that the main causes of 
conflict were so closely interconnected that it was out of the ques- 
tion to deal with them effectively in isolation. No one seriously 
contended that either of the first two questions could be answered 
affirmatively. The round table, therefore, proceeded to consider 
what immediate action could be taken. 

“At this point great diversity of opinion appeared. Some were 
inclined to think that by a policy of nibbling at problems one by 
one a great deal might be accomplished. It was pointed out that 
international codperation was in its infancy, and that many forces 
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were contributing to improve international relations. The inter- 
national labor movement, the opposition of youth in some coun- 
tries to militarism, the international codperative alliance, the influ- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations were among the examples 
cited. Optimists suggested that national economic and political 
organization might be improved by the education of voters and 
by the abolition of the profit motive from industry. But neither of 
these remedies was elaborated. In the long run hopes centered 
round two possibilities; conditions might become so bad that na- 
tions would be forced to codperate: the spirit of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations might be widely diffused and accurate knowl- 
edge imparted on a very wide scale. 

“The more pessimistically inclined pointed out that worse con- 
ditions might lead not to agreement but to chaos and that the 
round table itself animated by the most laudable of motives and 
equipped with a great deal of information was not only unable to 
agree on practicable remedies but even its members were not pre- 
pared to make specific suggestions. A program of Education plus 
makeshifts, undertaken with a philosophical recognition of the 
slow rate of progress which can reasonably be expected in human 
affairs is admittedly not very inspiring. The more radically minded 
would be prepared to concentrate their attack on the sovereign 
state itself. Even some of the more cautious would recognize that 
the sovereign state must go—but, of course, not just yet. Many fix 
their hopes on Education. But while this optimism has its con- 
veniences as making easy and logical the changes which the Pro- 
gram Committee is making in our agenda, it has difficulties in its 
way. One could not go far in anticipating the discussions of future 
round tables, but the point was made that any teaching tending 
towards internationalism would conflict sharply with the selfish 
interests of some states and would perhaps endanger the national 
existence. It was suggested that for us to recognize the morality of 
using Education not to promote a love of truth but to give effect 
to opinions (however noble or however necessary these might ap- 
pear to us) would condone the use of organized Education as a 
weapon by the national state or by organized groups within it. 

“Must a candid chairman conclude that the round table had 
accomplished nothing? I do not think so. We felt that we had 
penetrated beyond the world of the newspapers to the real world. 
We felt that we had, without descending to cynicism, dealt out 
harsh measure to the conventional optimism and to the saccharine 
platitudes which journalists and politicians use. The world we had 
uncovered was not the land of dreams of which soldiers sang. Our 
hopes and our dreams, if they pictured a happy and prosperous 
world, placed the good times in a future, not perhaps remote in 
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geological time, but further removed from ourselves than the mar. 

tyr’s heaven from the believer. Some of us optimistically, some of 

us skeptically, turned to Education, as a subject worthy of our 
study. Whether Education in any of the meanings of that elusive 
word is to be the unique road to salvation or the last of disillusions. 
the discussions of the next few days may show.” 

Concerning “causes,” Sir Andrew MacFadyean, reporting for 
Round Table No. 2, said that: 

“We discovered as we advanced that the causes of economic 
conflict in the Pacific were substantially the same as the causes of 
economic conflict elsewhere. We discovered, too, as I believe some 
of the others did, that international conflicts were only the repro- 
ductions, on a larger scale, of national maladjustments found in 
every country. We did come to the conclusion, however, that in 
the Pacific area economic problems could perhaps be differen- 
tiated from the kind of problem that was discussed at the World 
Economic Conference, by their intensity. I think that that intensity 
is due in the main to two causes.” 

(These causes, which he discussed at some length, were pres- 
sure of population and the ‘“‘presence of two large powers facing 
each other with different outlooks and at different stages of devel- 
opment, resulting in superficially irreconcilable conflicts,” 1.e., 
China and Japan.) 

And as regards remedies, Sir Andrew continues: “We sought 
none ... but our discussions led us to the somewhat prosaic con- 
clusion that what was chiefly required if our series of vicious circles 
was to be cut was that somewhat rare quality, common sense. 

“T might add with reference to the consideration of remedies, 
that we did devote a certain amount of time to discussing planning. 
Our discussion of that topic as well as of other topics perhaps sug- 
gested that the main antithesis facing the world at large was nation- 
alism and internationalism. I think that the table as a whole was 
agreed that national planning, while perhaps a necessary first step 
in restoring some form of order in economic chaos, was exceed- 
ingly dangerous if it was not ultimately directed to some form of 
international co6drdination.” 

In leading up to his report on remedies considered in Round 
Table No. 3 Sir Herbert Samuel briefly summarized the conclu- 
sions of his group with regard to the objectives of governments 
and nations in the Pacific (as elsewhere) which lie back of con- 
flicts, as follows: 

“First, they desire to maintain the standards of comfort of their 
own populations, taking into account not merely material values 
but also the ‘imponderables’; they desire to maintain the volume 
of employment needed to maintain their populations. Next, they 
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do desire in the main to avoid conflict wherever possible, while not 
neglecting the pursuit of the first object already defined. Thirdly, 
they have to recognize that in spite of the establishment of the 
League of Nations and the signature of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
there is still the possibility of war. Without regarding it as a prob- 
ability, still less as a certainty, it must be recognized as a possible 
risk, and therefore their economic policies may sometimes have a 
strategic purpose. The relations between these main objectives 
which governments and peoples have in view in the Pacific, as 
elsewhere, bring us straightway to the relations between national- 
ism and internationalism.” 

He then referred to the antithesis between nationalism and 
internationalism of which Sir Andrew had spoken in his report 
(see above) and gave the opinion of his group thereon as follows: 

“There may indeed be a contradiction between the two. But 
not necessarily. The two may be complementary. It cannot be 
stated that nationalism is of necessity a bad thing or in contradic- 
tion to internationalism. It is neither possible nor desirable that 
nationalism in every form should be abolished. The world is too 
large to be governed as a single unit; it must be divided into states, 
if only for the convenience of administration. Besides, historical 
and racial causes have brought various nationalities into existence 
and they will certainly persist. ... The problem is how to reconcile 
a sane national spirit with the higher international considerations 
which must prevail if the world is to live at peace with itself and 
if each nation is to secure its own welfare. Our task is not to assert 
any necessary contradiction between nationalism and internation- 
alism but to find out how they are to be reconciled; how the right 
balance is to be maintained between the proper forces of national- 
ism which cannot and should not disappear, and the forces 
of internationalism which it is necessary to maintain and to 
strengthen.” 

And concerning remedies, Sir Herbert said: 

“With regard to specific action to be taken in the future, we 
would suggest for consideration these seven points: First, funda- 
mentally it is essential, if the Pacific area is to prosper, as with 
other areas, that there should be peace and tranquillity, and for 
that the prime necessity is the will-for-peace. One cannot assume 
that the will-for-peace does universally prevail. There is in vari- 
ous countries a militarist philosophy, and where that becomes 
dominant other countries, neighboring countries, suffer. If the 
spirit of militarism prevails anywhere its effects are felt every- 
where. Peace-loving countries who disbelieve in the use of force, 
cannot consent to see the control of the world pass to the nations 
which do believe in force. So that if that philosophy does become 
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predominant in any country, there must be a reaction in all other 
countries, including the most peace-loving... . 

“Secondly, there is the need of the stabilizing of currency, an 
obvious economic need. Thirdly, although this also was not fully 
discussed, there was, I believe, a general agreement as to the desir- 
ability of reducing the barriers of tariffs and other means by 
which international trade is clearly injured. Fourth, progress 
might be made in the avoidance of such conflicts as that which has 
ensued from the rapid increase of Japanese export trade, through 
allocations of markets. We all wish well to the conversations which 
are now being initiated between the textile industries of Great 
Britain, Japan and India with a view to the avoidance of friction. 
I would add that one of our members was anxious that government 
controls should be established for the regulation of all export and 
import trade. 

“Fifth, it was recognized that the question of population was 
of fundamental importance. If a generation hence the population 
of Japan were one hundred millions, the economic conditions in 
the Pacific area would be different from those which would pre- 
vail if the number were eighty millions. .. . 

“Sixth, there are economic movements now proceeding which, 
if developed, might have important effects in the future. If the 
population of Japan and China take to woolen clothing instead of 
cotton as the result of obtaining a higher standard of living, that 
might have an immense effect on the development of New Zealand 
and of Australia, and if wheat were gradually to be substituted in 
some degree for rice, that also would have an effect on other coun- 
tries. Lastly, we heard of the admirable work that has been done 
in China by the League of Nations. .. . This can be accepted by 
China without derogation from her sovereignty; it is not like an 
acceptance of help from individual nations because no one nation 
can claim as a result advantages in prestige or in trade. The impor- 
tance of the work of the League of Nations should be fully recog- 
nized, together with that of its subordinate bodies, the Committee 
and Institute of Intellectual Codperation and the International 
Labor Office.” 

Giving his interpretation of the work of his round table (No. 
4) Mr. Jerome D. Greene said : 

“The first impression that remains in one’s mind after the edu- 
cational process through which we have all gone is that the rule of 
unreason seems to prevail in the world as regards such matters as 
tariffs and exchange competition. People in the mass seem to have 
a much lower order of intelligence than people individually pos- 
sess; there is too much readiness to take the remedy closest at hand 
just as uncivilized man resorts first to his fists and later to pistols 
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instead of seeing that in the long run, the easiest, most obvious 
remedy, is not really a remedy. The job before us is that of raising 
the level of mass intelligence in view of the rule of unreason by 
which their actions now seem to be regulated.” 

And concerning remedies he continued: 

“T cannot claim that Round Table No. 4 has suggested a hope- 
ful mode of attack on the present conflicts, but the point of attack 
has been clearly indicated. It should be directed toward stabiliza- 
ee 

“The point has been made in our round table that there will be 
a better chance of substituting common sense for unreason if the 
dire necessity of so doing could be brought home to public opinion. 
The experience of the war was cited to show that under the com- 
pulsion of necessity conflicting interests could be reconciled and 
cooperation secured. If public opinion could only realize that the 
present situation is hardly less grave than that of the war, some 
codperation would surely become possible. 

“If we realize that a conflict between the vital interests of two 
countries presents the alternative of ruin for one or the other the 
sense of fair play in both countries might be successfully appealed 
to. 

“International government and international codperation have 
been referred to as alternatives. We had one suggestion on this 
point, namely: that by the extension of international law in cer- 
tain directions nations might commit themselves to certain limita- 
tions of their sovereignty under the rule of law which they would 
not permit at the behest of any international authority. 

“T come back to my original point, that stabilization is the one 
thing toward which we must aim and that when stabilization has 
been achieved, even if not at the most desirable level, it forms a 
basis on which any inequalities and injustices can then be attacked 
with a greater prospect of success.” 

There were two supplementary round tables in the economic 
field, one on Currency Problems in the Pacific Area, formed at 
the request of certain members specially interested in this question 
and holding two sessions on the afternoons of August 21 and 23; 
and the other on Methods of Economic Adjustment and Control 
in the Pacific Area, which met following the close of the regular 
economic round tables to consider detailed questions not ade- 
quately treated, it was thought, in the main trend of the discussion. 

The former met under the chairmanship of Dr. Arnold Wol- 
fers, and considered the following questions: 

A. What are the outstanding currency problems in the Pacific 
area? 
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. What efforts are being made by various countries in the Pa. 
cific area to bring about a rise in prices? 

. What is meant by inflation? Under what conditions does jt 
tend to get beyond control? 

. Is there evidence of deliberate governmental efforts to de. 
preciate currencies? If so, by whom and when? 

. Is the mode whereby a rise in prices is secured of determin- 
ing importance in estimating the probable effects? 


. In what respects is stabilization desirable? What criteria 
should guide the statesman in determining the proper level? 
In view of the present situation in the Pacific when and at 
what levels should the major currencies be stabilized? On 
what basis, e.g., gold standard, gold exchange standard, 
bimetallism? 

. Can stabilization of currencies be achieved without codrdi- 
nation, e.g., of central bank policies, public works programs, 
tariffs, etc.? 


The second round table met on the afternoons of August 24 and 
25 under the chairmanship of Mr. Walter Nash of New Zealand. 
This round table considered the good or ill effects which might be 
expected to flow from the government control or monopoly of 
external trade according to a scheme presented which envisaged 
the possibility of “the orderly marketing of primary products on 
a quota basis with reciprocal agreements for the expenditure of 
the credit derived from the sale of the products in the importing 
country.” Various examples of government control boards now in 
operation, the working of international cartels, and the resolutions 
of the London Economic Conference regarding international coun- 
cils for the coordinating of production and marketing of certain 
primary products, were examined. The question of organizing 
internationally by industry or by nation was debated and it was 
suggested that the value and practicability of national quotas as 
against international industrial councils be considered, since it was 
felt that industrial councils might lead to exploitation of the con- 
sumer. It was believed that the scheme for government monopoly 
of external trade “might be profitably organized in a country con- 
fined to the production and export of a limited number of primary 
products, or that the purpose might be achieved through the me- 
dium of exchange control; but that either method would require 
the establishment of a Central Bank, publicly owned but under the 
maximum of freedom as to management, for initiative in adminis- 
tration and operation of policy.” 
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DISCUSSION TRENDS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


T= last three days of the Conference were given to the consid- 
eration of those aspects of education which have direct bearing 
upon the problems of economic conflict and control which had 
been discussed in the preceding eight days. Two round table 
groups devoted themselves to this question, while a third (Eco- 
nomic Round Table No. 4) continued somewhat further with its 
earlier deliberations, and cther members met in previously un- 
scheduled round tables on specific topic (to be dealt with else- 
where in this article). The two round tables on Educational 
Problems were under the Chairmanship respectively of Miss Mar- 
gery Fry, late Principal of Somerville College, Oxford, and mem- 
ber of the House of Commons Committee on Prison Labor, and of 
Dr. Hu Shih, Professor of Philosophy at Peking National Univer- 
sity. Mr. Bruno Lasker and Professor George Smith, of New 
York and Edmonton respectively, acted as Secretaries of these two 
round tables. 

The detailed syllabus followed by the groups in their discus- 
sion of education is given here: 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


A. Public Opinion and Economic Conflicts. 

1. To what extent are the various agencies in the formation 
of public opinion, such as newspapers, radio broadcast- 
ing, the cinema, organized groups, schools and colleges, 
aggravating or mitigating economic conflicts in the Pa- 
cific area? 

. To what extent are economic maladjustments influenced 
by or derived from the lack of knowledge of actual con- 
ditions on the part of the public? 

. How effective is public opinion in the different Pacific 
countries in directing the economic policy of these coun- 
tries? 

. Education in Relation to Economic Demands and Welfare. 

1. Are the educational processes in the various countries 
adequately adjusted to the economic conditions? 

2. Is education sufficiently concerned with the directing of 
the economic demands of the people towards fundamen- 
tal necessities, such as, for example, adequate nutrition, 
health and housing, clothing and medical care? 

. Does a sense of material values occupy an exaggerated 
place in certain educational processes and so embitter 
economic conflicts? 

4. By what means may the traditional skills in the arts and 
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crafts, inherited from an earlier economy and of impor. 

tance to the livelihood of the peoples, be preserved, pro- 

tected, or readapted to present-day requirements? 

C. What Subjects in the Fields of Education, Public Opinion 
and Cultural Relations May Be Profitably Investigated 
During the Next Two Years to Advance the Studies of the 
Institute? 


In summarizing the work of the discussions on Educational 
Problems the report of Miss Fry (for both tables) is quoted here 
in full. Miss Fry said, speaking to the Plenary Session of the 
Conference on August 26: 

“Both groups ranged over the whole wide area of the syllabus 
set before them, treating education in its widest sense as the forma- 
tion of public opinion. This naturally entailed considerable dis. 
cussion of the position of the press. It is clear that the action and 
reaction between economic forces and the formation of public 
opinion through the press has a double character; on the one hand 
there may be perturbation or even contamination of the sources 
of news due to economic pressure whether from governments or 
private individuals, on the other hand it is obvious that the public 
opinion formed by the press must have its influence upon economic 
conflicts. In the matter of economic pressure exercised upon news- 
papers, I must frankly admit that whilst theories were bold, facts 
were extremely coy. Those who feared for the contamination of 
the sources of news felt that their fears were rather stalemated 
than checkmated. 

“There was a general agreement that in the circulation of news 
through the press there is a danger not only of the inclusion of 
inaccurate news but of deletion, selection, and special emphasis, 
which undoubtedly do have their effect upon international strife. 
Still with all these dangers the round tables appeared to consider 
that the dangers of private enterprise in the dissemination of news 
were less than those of government control. This is especially so 
at this time of a violent swing towards nationalism. How should 
the people chosen be competent to decide what news should or 
should not be distributed to their nations? 

“Tn the discussion of the question of the cinema, there was some 
division of opinion as to how far we need take the influence of 
the film very seriously. Some members urged that people went 
to the cinema for amusement and were not much influenced by 
what they see there. There was a general feeling that the showing 

of films which give a very unfair idea of a nation’s culture might 
have inflammatory effects on international feelings. Films purport- 
ing to illustrate the life of one country were often prepared with 
scanty knowledge well within the boundaries of another; and films 
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which had been refused for exhibition or radically altered in one 
country were exported to, and accepted by other countries in their 
original form. 

“A suggestion was made that the censorship was not always used 
in the interests of international good feeling or public morality 
but sometimes became a weapon of class or racial prejudice. 

“Both round tables discussed the introduction of teaching of 
international ideals in schools. One listened to an eloquent plea for 
less nationalism in the education of Pacific countries. Both round 
tables considered the work of private or semi-public societies 
devoted to international education. There was a strong feeling that 
this work is in many cases very useful and that these societies need 
strengthening and encouragement. One round table, however, 
listened to serious warnings not to trust too much to any propa- 
ganda of an emotional character—emotional appeals are swept 
aside by stronger emotional appeals which may come later. The 
true safeguard against waves of national passion leading to inter- 
national conflict is to be found in the existence of groups of people 
who will set themselves to urge the world point of view upon the 
public and so correct the provincial point of view and the inevi- 
table distortion of every system of national education. This would 
enable the nation to stand up against attempts to rush it into mad- 
ness and produce ‘an imperviosity to propaganda with a tortoise- 
shell back,’—a healthy spirit of skepticism and iconoclasm. 

“The other round table pursued a parallel search for methods 
of giving both to governments and peoples something comparable 
to scientific knowledge to guide them in place of the present hasty, 
incomplete, and amateurish study of the facts upon which action is 
usually taken. Various methods of providing for such research 
were suggested, ranging from the institution of a body of supermen 
who bear a close resemblance to the guardians of Plato to the 
recommendation of commissions either of the type known as 
royal commissioners in the British Commonwealth or consisting 
of a group of private individuals setting themselves to the detailed 
study of the facts of the situation. 

‘Whatever form was chosen, it was felt that the training on the 
one hand of experts, on the other of private people of well-trained 
judgment, was essential. The nucleus, at least, of such bodies must 
come from the universities, and it is vitally important to obtain for 
these universities a complete independence from pressure either 
from political or private interests. 

“In dealing with general educational problems, one round table 
considered almost the same problem as that with which the experts’ 
round table had dealt—the danger of creating by a wrongly 
arranged system products for whom there was no proper place in 
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their own country. In this case, however, it was discussed more 
from the point of view of Western than of Eastern education. |; 
was again urged that too much emphasis is put on the spoken word. 
that education is too literary and too academic. There is an ele. 
ment of snobbishness in much Western education, an emphasis on 
the social prestige of some occupations to the detriment of others. 
It was urged that this wrong valuation was definitely exaggerated 
by the forces of luxury advertisement increasing the tendency to 
think of life in terms of mere possessions. On the other hand, there 
is a fear lest training of a technical nature should be too narrow. 
Such education must be kept broad in character, not only because 
every individual should be educated as a human being and not 
merely as a worker, but because in a world of rapid change to 
highly specialized a technique may not be sufficiently adaptable t 
meet new requirements. 

“The other round table listened with interest to accounts of the 
changing forms of technical education required in Japan, the 
successful education of the Maoris in New Zealand and _ the 
recently changed orientation of education in French Indo-China 
and the Netherlands Indies, aiming rather at the retention of indig- 
enous cultures than at the wholesale introduction of educational 
methods from other countries. Finally, the Conference heard an 
eloquent address upon the synthesis of Eastern and Western cul- 
tures in Chinese education.” 


Educational Techniques 


SPECIAL round table composed of educators from various 

Pacific countries who were interested in discussing more tech- 
nical problems of education than were likely to be considered by 
the regular educational agenda of the Conference met for an after- 
noon session on August 26 under the Chairmanship of Dr. R. C. 
Wallace, President of the University of Alberta. The first matter 
given attention was the Report of the League of Nations’ Com- 
mittee of European Educational Experts on Education in China. 
American members of the round table were interested in an 
analysis of the challenges contained in that report and directed 
toward the presence and influence of American educational 
methods in China. Chinese members of the round table criticized 
the League report as being uneven in quality as between the sec- 
tions done by the various experts, saying that while certain sections 
were admirable, the group as a whole did not apparently make any 
attempt to face certain creative efforts that are going on in China 
in the field of education. From this the discussion turned to the 
problem of rural reconstructive educational effort, which seems 
to be of tremendous importance not only in China but everywhere, 
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because of the long over-emphasis on urban and strictly literary 
education which has left the problem of fitting the individual for 
life in his own environment practically untouched. In the light of 
the several aspects of the afternoon’s discussion the round table 
noted three fields in which it felt that investigation might profit- 
ably be undertaken before the next conference. To quote Dr. I. A. 
Richards of Cambridge University, who reported on this round 
table to the Plenary Session of August 26, the first of these had to 
do with a study of the new devices possible in rural education in 
the avoidance of purely academic types—‘those devices for the 
extension of sight and hearing and motive power .. . the cinema as 
the extension of the power of the eye; the radio as the extension of 
the power of the voice and hearing; and travel as an extension of 
the motive power of the body.” The second subject for study sug- 
gested lay in the field of possible techniques for the furtherance of 
what is commonly known as “international understanding” 
through the systems of formal education in the various countries, 
although the round table in question came to the conclusion that 
in this sense the word “understanding” was to be avoided because 
of confusion in meaning as between sympathetic comprehension 
seeing eye to eye on mutual problems—and mere knowledge about 
one another, which could scarcely be presumed to be a certain 
guarantee of increased peacefulness between nations. A third head- 
ing under which it was thought that profitable investigations might 
proceed was that of the “dangerous possibilities” (as well as the 
oft-discussed and obvious benefits) ‘inherent in the increasing 
cultural contacts” between nations of divergent cultures. “How, 
ina world which has renounced warfare as a means of adjustment, 
may the work of adjustment which warfare has done in the past be 
carried on?” How may social and cultural adjustments be more 
readily made, and the dangers inherent in the ever more rapidly 
increasing impingement of culture upon culture be mitigated? ... 
Such (most briefly summarized) was the contribution of this spe: 
cial round table on educational techniques. 


Communications 

Another special round table which was in a certain sense 
closely allied to the discussions of educational endeavor (in respect 
to informative contact) was that on Communications and News 
Dissemination. The round table held two sessions under the Chair- 
manship of Professor Norman Mackenzie of the University of 
Toronto, who has been in charge of the inter-group inquiry being 
made into the possibilities of a research project in this field since 
the Shanghai Conference. The first session came early in the first 
week, on August 16, in order to take advantage of the temporary 
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presence of Mr. Y. Iwanaga, Managing Director of the Shimbun 
Rengo Sha, the Rengo News Service known as the “Japanese 
Associated Press.” The second session took place later in the second 
week as a further supplement to questions touched on in the educa. 
tion round tables. The first session concerned itself chiefly with 
problems of radio and cable communications across the Pacific— 
particularly those problems connected with the influence (term it 
propaganda or otherwise) of the radio upon the populations of 
the various countries into which the radio programs of another 
country may come, or the influence of colored cable news upon 
readers in lands other than the land of origin. In this connection 
the question of government regulation of radio was discussed, goy- 
ernment supervision of news agencies and government censorship 
of actual news dispatches, together with the effect of such contro] 
or supervision upon the accuracy and availability of news— 
whether that effect be good, in minimizing false or viciously biased 
news and in protecting populations from incoming propaganda of 
a subversive nature, or whether it be bad, in checking or contami- 
nating the free flow of unbiased information and in keeping popu- 
lations in ignorance of or in prejudice against outside currents of 
thought. Was there anything that an organization concerned 
chiefly with the stimulation of factual interchange and the in- 
creased mutual understanding between peoples could do to ameli- 
orate the existing situation by studying one of the most fruitful 
sources of misunderstanding and prejudice as well as one of the 
most positive agencies for comprehension inherent in the world’s 
present highly complex, but jumbled system of intellectual inter- 
communication? Research in this field seemed to the members of 
the round table to be highly important and desirable. 

The second session of this special round table considered the 
possible efficacy of experimentation in the use by the Institute of 
an auxiliary language, such as “Basic English.” The American 
Council of the Institute, it was learned, had already made consid- 
erable study of this new system and had held a conference thereon 
in the summer of the present year, deciding to recommend the 
study of Basic to the other councils and to issue some of its own 
pamphlets in Basic. The Japanese Council had also given consid- 
eration to the matter and had felt that the Basic system offered an 
excellent basis for the beginning of the study of English which 
should be recommended for use in the schools in Japan. The round 
table, after some discussion, decided to recommend that the ques- 
tion of the use of Basic English be referred to the several Nationa! 
Councils of the Institute for further study and experiment. The 
remaining time of the session was devoted to a rather wide-ranging 
discussion of news service problems—censorship chief among them 
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_with brief attention given at the last to another aspect of com- 
munication, namely, directed travel, student tours, and facilities 
for richer cultural experiences for tourists in the countries visited. 
One other special round table in the non-economic field was 
that which met on August 23 and 24 to consider questions of inter- 
national law. This group met at the request of a number of inter- 
national law specialists present at the Conference to exchange views 
on such questions as: Can any practical results be expected from a 
continued study of the extraterritoriality question, or is there no 
halfway house of compromise possible? Would not a comparative 
study of the Eastern and Western conceptions of law and justice 
be profitable? To what extent might it be possible to extend inter- 
national law to the economic field, for example in the field of 
tariffs, boycotts, etc., where national action and reprisal can attain 
as serious proportions as political warfare? Is a Security Pact in 
the Pacific possible and desirable? Do international lawyers and 
students of polity find themselves faced with a reconsideration of 
the Covenant of the League? Would a regional pact in the Pacific 
find itself in conflict with the Leaguer etc. The lengthiest and 
perhaps most important section of the discussion centered upon the 
proposal for reconstruction of the Peace Machinery in the Pacific, 
prepared by Professors Takaki and Yokota as a data paper on 
behalf of the Japanese Council of the Institute and presented to 
this Conference. This was prepared, according to Professor Takaki, 
in order to stimulate thinking bothin Japan and elsewhere upon the 
internal difficulties in which Japan finds herself and possible ways 
of overcoming the present obstacles to international political codp- 
eration for her in the Pacific. In view of the fact that three major 
Powers in the Pacific are not now members of the League 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A. and Japan—a regional Security Pact might be 
found practicable and desirable. (See ‘Some Considerations on 
the Future Reconstruction of Peace Machinery in the Pacific,” by 
Takaki and Yokota, Japanese Council I.P.R. data paper, 1933.) 


CLOSING ACTIVITIES 


[N accordance with earlier precedent the Conference, before 

closing, gave its members an opportunity to evaluate the prog- 
ress made, the technique of procedure, the agenda, discussion 
content, results, and mechanical appurtenances to the carrying on 
of the whole affair. At previous conferences the round tables had 
devoted their last sessions to this procedure of critique. On this 
occasion a slight departure was made, the second period of the last 
day’s plenary session being given over to four prepared critiques 
and a free discussion from the floor. The members specially asked 
to present their opinions, criticisms and suggestions for the benefit 
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of those charged with preparation and management of the next 
conference were Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Honorary Secre. 
tary of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, , 
member new to Institute Conferences; Mr. Wellington Liu, 
Research Assistant on the China Institute Council, who has been , 
member of the International Staff for the year 1933 and as such 
has been intimately associated with the process of conference prep 
aration; Dr. Arnold Wolfers, of the International Studies Confer. 
ence of the League of Nations, here as an Observer, who made 
useful comparisons with other conference methods; and Dr. J. H. 
Boeke, Chairman of the youngest Institute group, that of the 
Netherlands-Netherlands Indies Council. These evalutions were 
followed by half an hour of animated discussion from the 
floor. The consensus seemed to be that while there were vari- 
ous points at which improvement might be made—in the 
simplification of the difficult task of the round table chairman, in 
the earlier distribution of data papers (a perennial subject, 
although improvement was noted this year), in better facilities for 
the interchange of national study and preparation in advance of 
conferences, in the more adequate representation of certain national 
groups, and in the submission of less detailed syllabi for discussion 
—nevertheless the conference just ending had perhaps given its 
members richer opportunities for the interchange of knowledge 
and comprehension and for personal contacts and friendships, and 
offered greater possibility for common agreement and for the 
concerted thinking through to helpful ends than had any previous 
conference. 

The language difficulty came up for consideration again, and 
the Conference agreed that by confining its proceedings to the 
English language it was limiting its opportunities for receiving 
valuable contributions from those non-English speaking members 
of affiliated national groups who might otherwise bring much to 
the discussions, as well as limiting the value gained from the dis- 
cussions by those participants whose understanding of the English 
language was necessarily less facile than that of the majority to 
whom English is native. No solution was proposed, but the desire 
for an investigation of various alternative possibilities was evinced. 

The was also some difference of opinion over the value of 
more or less “‘one-track” agenda such as those experimented with at 
this conference as over against the more varied and inclusive (of 
social, political and cultural problems) agenda of previous confer- 
ences. As Mr. Liu put it—finding support from several later 
speakers, we have been inclined to concentrate on what we call 
“real categories,” that is, economic categories, and have neglected, 
“perhaps held in contempt, such equally real but more intangible 
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categories as human aspirations, the emotions of prestige, national 
feeling, belief in sovereignty, what we in the East call ‘face’ 
realities which may not have the same persistent character as 
economic categories but which may at least be more explosive.” 
And in making suggestions from the floor for the agenda of 
the next conference, it was widely advised that those agenda should 
not only be given more latitude to include such aspects of the 
human problem as those which Mr. Liu and others felt had been 
excluded from the agenda of the present conference, but that it 
would be a mistake not to carry on those trends in the present dis- 
cussions which promised to lead to fruitful future consideration 
and to take up instead a wholly new and distinct and arbitrary 
classification of discussion unrelated or only obscurely related to 
those just finished. These suggestions the Program Committee 
took into account in its subsequent meetings from August 26 to 
August 29, as will be seen by examining the proposed agenda out- 
line for the 1935 Conference submitted to and approved by the 
Pacific Council in its final session on that date.' 


T would seem to be fitting in closing to round out this brief sum- 

mary of the conference critique by quoting a paragraph from 
what might be called the inaugural address of the new Secretary 
General, Mr. E. C. Carter, and from certain passages in the fare- 


well remarks of Sir Robert Falconer, President of the Fifth 
Biennial Conference, delivered at the final dinner presided over 
by the retiring Chairman of the Pacific Council, Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, on the evening of August 26. The paragraph from Mr. 
Carter’s address is as follows: 

“The goals of the Institute recede as we approach them. The 
methods of the Institute refashion themselves in our very hands. 
The very theme of the conference, the very questions vary, the very 
syllabus that caused explosions in many national groups as they 
arrived, has been found by many of those same members, at the end 
of the conference, to have offered the framework for an analysis 
not of the other man’s problems but of our own. That has led us 
right into the heart of the issues before mankind today. There were 
those who thought the agenda were framed cleverly to avoid the 
main issues of the Pacific. I will say that I know the belief of those 
who drew it up and it was their aim, their intention, to have the 
kind of syllabus that would bring to the surface every main issue, 
every lurking problem; and it was also framed in the hope that it 
would bring these problems to the surface not in a headlong colli- 
sion but in the spirit and pattern of the laboratory where they 
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could be laid side by side and looked at by all in order that an 
objective and dispassionate judgment could be reached.” 

Sir Robert said in part: 

‘When we go to our homes I am personally confident we shal] 
be confronted by critics. They will ask us: ‘What was the meaning 
of all this conferring which you have been doing for a fortnight? 
Was there anything you did?’ ... And we can fortify ourselves 
when we meet those who criticize us by saying, ‘Yes, we have been 
consulting, quietly, reasonably; we have been endeavoring to 
clarify our thoughts on the greatest questions which today are 
exercising the world.’ 

“Another impression that I shall take away with me is that in 
the midst of this keen intellectual exploration there has been at the 
same time a great deal of restrained emotion. This has been no 
academic gathering, merely disputing in a metaphysical way as to 
the judgment you would have on these questions—by no means. 
We have felt all the time that here are men and women in discus- 
sion with one another in whose hearts, in the depths of whose 
being, are hidden very powerful emotions which might break forth 
at any time. We have understood one another as never before 
partly because by this human intercourse we have understood how 
grave and important are these issues for the various peoples con- 
cerned. ... And we have come to realize that historians and econ- 
omists are incorrect who make the economic motive the primary 
motive in human actions. 

We have seen in this Conference that national hopes, and cul- 
tures count far more than the surface idea of economic ills. We 
have here been living together with human beings whose inmost 
thoughts have ever been restrained but whose indications were 
obvious to anyone with a sympathetic mind. I like that word used 
by Mr. Richards this morning, the word ‘understanding.’ We have 
learned, I hope, to understand in both senses. We have learned to 
understand both sympathetically those who have been sitting at 
round tables with us and have learned to understand a great deal 
more of the vast background on which these episodes of the present 
are being played.” 
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Address of Welcome 


To THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE * 


By Sir Ropert Fatconer, K.C.M.G. 


T is a great honor to have been asked to preside over this, the 

Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, but | am 
sure that you share my regret that neither of our distinguished 
Canadians, Sir Robert Borden or Mr. Rowell, has been able to 
occupy this position, though happily Mr. Rowell is here for a few 
davs. Both these gentlemen have done such outstanding work in 
the sphere of international relations, more especially in so far as 
Canada is concerned, that either of them would have spoken with 
authority, whereas I can only take part in these proceedings as an 
intelligent Canadian who has long followed world affairs with 
deep interest. However, I may also venture on behalf of my 
fellow-countrymen to give a warm welcome to all our guests, to 
thank them for their presence at this meeting in Canada, and to 
express the hope that the deliberations of this Conference will 
prove to be at least as important for the welfare of the Pacific area 
as those preceding it have been. 

One must, of course, consider world affairs from one’s own 
country’s position, for citizens of the world at large are mythical, 
and those who pretend to be such are of small consequence. In 
welcoming you, therefore, I will assume that you will be interested 
in a brief outline of leading features of Canadian individuality 
and outlook, and of those geographical, racial and political condi- 
tions which have contributed to give us our place in the body of 
Western civilization. 

Of primary importance is the geographical setting of this 
Dominion in the midst of the civilized world. On our east we are 
the nearest to Europe of all transatlantic countries, and Halifax is 
hardly farther from New York than the two greatest South 
American nations, Brazil and the Argentine Republic, nor from 
West and South Africa. By air routes our prairies are as near to 
the northern capitals of Europe as are the eastern States of North 
America. On the Pacific Coast the Dominion possesses the ocean 
port, at the terminus of transcontinental railway systems, from 
which Japan and China are most quickly reached from Europe, 
and the voyage from Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand is 
as short as from most large northern seaports. Along our whole 


southern border from Atlantic to Pacific we face without barriers 
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the most populous, wealthy and certainly not least progressive sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Our central position, as well as our political relationships, 
leads us to be deeply interested in the outside world. This has been 
so for generations. In the days of wooden ships our sea captains 
carried on business in their own vessels on every ocean, and were 
known in every great seaport. Today also the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, in a real sense the successors of earlier lines of trans- 
port, have a reputation equal to the best. Our welfare depends 
upon external trade and on peaceful commercial intercourse and 
exchange. If in the United States the dream is entertained by 
some that as a people they may become self-contained, we Cana- 
dian are fully aware that such a condition would be quite impos- 
sible for us within the visible future. Our population is so small 
and our natural resources are so vast and varied that we must be 
constantly on the watch for receptive markets; all our eggs cannot 
be entrusted to even one outside basket. 

It has been often remarked by our statesmen that Canada is a 

more than ordinarily difficult country to govern. Our ten and a 
half millions of population are stretched in larger and smaller 
ganglia along a spine of nearly four thousand miles. Interposing 
physical barriers—forests, lakes, and mountains—have created sec- 
tions with differing economic interests; the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia 
are so unlike one another that it is almost impossible to frame tariff 
policies which are agreeable to all. But to these physical divergencies 
are to be added the racial differences, especially those of the English 
and French-speaking sections, which remain always as modifying 
backgrounds to be taken into account before final decisions are 
made; also in the Western Provinces large foreign immigration 
has brought its own complications. The fact that in spite of these 
obstacles a very real Canadian unity has been brought into being, 
is a proof both of the existence of tenacious convictions and inter- 
ests which hold Canadians together, and of capacity for self- 
government either inherited or acquired. Two dominant factors 
have entered into the political result—one, our membership in the 
British Empire, the other, our emplacement on this American 
continent alongside a very impressive and successful neighbor. 
Our accomplishment has been the creation and maintenance of a 
people with certain ideals of the former in an environment that 
is powerfully North American. 

The Canadian people have been unified primarily by their 
allegiance to the throne of Great Britain. The English-speaking 
portion by a large majority regard their membership in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth as a high privilege; the French-speaking as a 
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guarantee that their inherited language, religion and customs will 
thus be maintained and endure. If the average English-speaking 
Canadian were asked why he wishes to remain in the Empire, he 
might not be able to give a very satisfactory answer, because now 
the visible and material ties which attach him to Great Britain 
and the self-governing Dominions are few. The Dominions are 
remarkably independent entities. Each is not only master in its 
own house, but has recently assumed to deal with other nations, 
and does not feel bound to act always as would be most acceptable 
at the fons et origo of Empire. Nevertheless, both history and 
derivation have created the Canadian community as a member 
within that Empire from which it could be dissevered only with 
great pain. The loyalists, who were the first large body of English- 
speaking arrivals, came in order to perpetuate on American soil 
their attachment to the British Crown; for them it was a sad day 
when they had to leave their homes in New York and New Eng- 
land for the unknown and inhospitable North. This idealism—if 
you may so call it—lying at the foundation of the history of a 
large section of our people, has never been obliterated, but, rein- 
forced by the natural sentiments of the immigration which entered 
later from Britain, it has remained an essential element in Ca- 
nadian character. The descendant of the loyalist is in many 
respects less like an Englishman than is the Canadian son of 
British parents, but often he is more demonstrative in his devotion 
to the Throne. This sentimental strain is not found in the French- 
speaking Canadian. As his culture develops it will probably grow 
very similar to that of Old France. Today Paris, not London, 
draws students from Quebec for professional and postgraduate 
work. But England gave him and has maintained for him the 
privileges of speech, custom, and ecclesiastical self-control so that 
he is contented in a situation which might be endangered by 
absorption in the United States. 

When the lure of wheat drew men to the prairies, those who 
first went in in large numbers were English-speaking families and 
young men chiefly from Ontario. They laid the foundations of the 
political, social, and religious structure, which has since been 
erected, and which has never been essentially modified by later 
arrivals from Britain, the United States or Europe. The West, 
like the East, has the two characteristics of attachment to Britain 
and a North American outlook. 

This analysis, if correct, accounts for the fact that Canadians 
have always resented the talk of some of our American neighbors 
to the effect that annexation to them is our manifest destiny. In 
the past not infrequently it seemed that such absorption might be 
economically an advantage for Canadians, but our fathers held to 
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their political idealism. The question seems to be now a dead 
issue on both sides, for the leading political thinkers of the United 
States have come to believe that the country is already large 
enough, and that the maintenance and development of a people 
of a distinctive Canadian type alongside them may rather be for 
their welfare. It is very doubtful, however, whether an agitation 
for annexation might not spring into life again among Canadians 
were the connection with the British Crown dissolved. This is a 
stronger band in holding the provinces together than some are 
aware of. 

It is a stock illustration for speakers who wish to point their 
moral at international gatherings, that peace has reigned without 
forts or ships or regiments along three thousand miles of our 
common border for more than a hundred years. Canadians quite 
as much as Americans are thankful for this happy condition, 
especially as we know that it is the result of much patience and 
reasonableness. But we do well to remind ourselves that we owe 
Great Britain deep gratitude for the manner in which she has 
stood by our side. Until Confederation the major troubles, barbed 
with threats of war, arose between the States and Britain, though 
the stage of the conflict on land would have been within the Brit- 
ish North American Provinces. Since then the only one has been 
President Cleveland’s ultimatum to Britain in regard to the Vene- 
zuelan boundary. At that time a question of honor, or saving one’s 
face might still have issued in war, but fortunately Lord Salisbury 
took a magnanimous view and today Britain is less influenced by 
the motive of “saving her face” than she might otherwise be. If 
that false motive has disappeared from the field of British and 
American diplomacy we may rejoice. The sooner also that this 
false method loses its power in all international controversy the 
better for the peace of the world. 

Except for this case, the most acute difficulties between the 
United States and Canada since Confederation have arisen from 
undetermined boundaries. In dealing with these the only serious 
shock was felt when President Theodore Roosevelt brandished the 
big stick at the time of the Alaska trouble, and by his preliminary 
threat made the acceptance of the decision much harder for 
Canadians and caused enduring ill-feeling. This contretemps in 
favor of the Americans, in itself fundamentally just, shows, what 
Canadians know well, not only that the maintenance of peace has 
not always been plain sailing, but that we owe much of this result 
to the peace-ensuing policy of Britain, which when the skies were 
lowering was with us. This triumph of a hundred years of peace 
has been inducing in both Americans and Canadians the assured 
frame of mind that our troubles must be resolved by consultation 
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and accommodation as between friendly neighbors. In fact many 
of the causes of former troubles have been removed, as the borders 
have been so carefully defined that only an occasional question 
arises in respect of international streams or damages from manu- 
facturing plants. Our trade policies have been shaped to suit our own 
interests, and while each is dependent upon the other, neither can 
force the other to adopt what may seem most advantageous to 
itself. If, as we have seen, Britain has been influential in determin- 
ing our relations with the United States, in the future our member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth of Nations may prove to be 
equally influential in deciding our attitude towards world prob- 
lems. The character of this Commonwealth is not well understood ; 
and a remark is occasionally heard to the effect that either as it 
grows in strength it may become a menace to the rest of the world, 
or that it is in process of dissolution. In Canadians neither remark 
inspires anxiety. The looseness of the constitution we regard as an 
advantage for us and as a guarantee of peace. In matters of trade 
and domestic concern we have for long gone our own way, and in 
foreign affairs we have begun to negotiate on our own account. 

The safety of the whole depends upon the freedom of each part. 
A rigid legislative union might so cramp the real or supposed 
interests of some section that irritation might lead to secession. 
The looseness we regard as a strong factor making for peace, 
because world-peace is so essential to prosperity, that those whose 
interests would be least affected by the disturbed area would be a 
drag on precipitate action. The knowledge that even Britain could 
not count infallibly on receiving the adhesion of all the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth would make her more circumspect, 
even if she were not, as is probably so, the most pacifically inclined 
of all, in taking such action as might lead to embroilment with 
outsiders; all the more so because non-participation in the war by 
any one Commonwealth would be tantamount to its withdrawal 
from the Empire. This is the Twentieth Century, not the sixteenth 
when Spain and Britain could be at peace at home, but be at war 
in the West Indies. 

Hardly less decisive for our future is our relationship to the 
United States. Important elements of our people are as genuinely 
American as are the oldest sections in the United States. We, there- 
fore, have a natural understanding of them as others have not. We 
have sent them, almost as hostages of good will, an immense immi- 
gration of our finest stock; and they have done this in lesser measure 
for us. Our intercourse is constant and varied, our social ties are 
manifold, our moral ideals are similar, our personal friendships are 
warm, so that, even were our material welfare less interdependent 
than it is, Canadians would shudder at the thought of war between 
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us as a moral atrocity. We realize, also, that we are deeply con- 
cerned in major external issues which seriously affect the United 
States, and conversely that any attack upon us, which might seem 
likely to result in giving any non-British people a foothold ip 
Canada, would almost certainly bring the United States into action 
on our side. But it seems to me that the average Canadian has 
more real interest in external affairs than the American, part) 
because we belong to a world-wide Empire, and partly because 
we are much less self-sufficient. Relatively, we were far more 
affected by the last war than they were, and since then we have had 
our share in the international situation. We have participated with 
interest, and in no small measure, in the work of the League of 
Nations, and regard it as the most effective agency, at present 
existing, for dealing with international troubles, the peaceful solu- 
tion of which is essential for the maintenance of higher civiliza- 
tion. But in the League our attitude toward any question js 
determined partly by our situation in North America, as well as 
by our membership in the British Empire. 

I have sought to present in merest outline, factors which are, 
in my opinion, essential for the understanding of the Canadian 
people, and I hope that what I have said may serve to express the 
spirit in which we participate in these proceedings. 

While few philosophers will affirm that good action is de- 
pendent solely upon correct knowledge, none will deny that 
knowledge is a prerequisite to good action. Most, moreover, will 
agree that, along with the increase of knowledge as to the origin, 
history and environment of human life and the motives of human 
action, higher ethical standards have become more potent in 
civilized communities. Our civilization rests upon the recognition 
of a moral order. We know that the reign of force is inconsistent 
with human decency and ends in brutalizing its subjects, and our 
aim is to undermine this reign by substituting reason and a finer 
human conscience. History strengthens our hope; international 
law, notwithstanding the World War, is stronger in the Europe of 
the Twentieth Century than it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Then, each nation employed force and guile unabash- 
edly to further its own exclusive ambitions. It used indifferentl, 
its own sailors or free-lance pirates and buccaneers for seizing and 
keeping all that it could of this continent and its adjacent islands. 

Today, such aggressiveness would arouse the indignation of the 
civilized world, which would be measurably effective. In those 
centuries also the slave-trade raged with new cruelty in its de- 
humanizing career; whereas just now Britain is celebrating her 
outlawry, a hundred years ago, of slavery in her possessions. 
Again, we may take hope that humanity is on the march to 
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better things by considering the results of science. One of the 
glories of our civilization is the creation of preventive medicine 
due to the coOperative intelligence of the world. By accurate 9ob- 
servation, and the accumulation of facts, the causes of specific 
diseases are reduced, and thereafter local and international meas- 
ures are taken to circumvent them. Through the unremitting la- 
bors of men of good will, both scientists and administrators, some 
of the worst plagues of humanity are being eradicated or con- 
trolled. Millions have been emancipated from the dread of 
devastating disease. Fear which made them subject to bondage has 
been lifted, and human society is entering into a new freedom. 
Surely we need not stand hopeless under the cloud of suspicion 
and fear which overhangs the nations. By cooperative and unceas- 
ing effort we shall be able to understand the causes, economic, 
social and racial which create this suspicion and fear; and what 
the intelligence and good will of civilized man has accomplished 
in another domain holds the promise and potency of success in 
this sphere also. It is with this unquenchable faith that we enter 
upon the work of this Conference. 


Response to Welcome’ 


By Jerome D. Greene 


N behalf of the Institute of Pacific Relations, now assembled 

for the Fifth Biennial Conference, I have the honor and privi- 
lege of thanking you for the cordial welcome you have given us. 
Our meeting in the great Dominion of Canada is appropriate and 
fortunate in many ways. Appropriate because its being held on 
this side of the ocean emphasizes the fact that the problems before 
us are the problems of the Pacific and are not limited to the eastern 
littoral of Asia. In the words of our constitution, we are here to 
study not only the conditions of the Pacific peoples, but also their 
relations with each other; and the study of relations requires a 
knowledge of all parties to the relationship. 

Our meeting in a British Dominion is appropriate also because 
four of our national groups are from countries that are members 
of the British Commonwealth in which some of the most vital 
problems of international relations are being worked out. The 
results of that effort are of great moment to the rest of the world 
and not least to the Pacific area as an example of how one group 
of free peoples can adjust their differing needs and conditions to 
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the common good. We derive satisfaction from the fact that the 
unofficial Dominions Conference to meet in Toronto next mont) 
was inspired at Kyoto by the methods and experience of our ow, 
Institute. 

With its vast area and diversity of urban and agricultural actiy;. 
ties, Canada had a large choice of places to offer us as the scene 0; 
our present labors. Any one of them would have had instruction and 
profit for us. But we are grateful to our Canadian friends for the 
choice they made. To Honolulu our organization owes its birth 
and to no small degree its nurture; to Kyoto, Shanghai and Hane. 
chow we owe an indispensable experience of the scene where the 
contact of East and West has created some of our most importan: 
problems, and where we have done something, if only a little, t 
redress the balance between Western knowledge of the East and 
Eastern knowledge of the West; and to all the Conferences we are 
indebted for the friendships which have delightfully and rich) 
contributed to the mutual confidence and the candor characteristi 
of our type of Conference. We have proved that subjects of em- 
bittered controversy can be studied without bitterness under the 
influence of a common desire for truth, and we have seen that 
sustained research under our auspices has enlarged the body of 
available knowledge which public opinion and enlightened states- 
manship require. 

But now we have reached a point in our studies where a longer 
perspective may prove no less profitable. The magnificent sur- 
roundings in which we are privileged to meet may well afford us 
that longer perspective. The subject matter of this Conference 
lends itself to that detached consideration which these mountain 
heights make possible. It is true that the beauty and grandeur of 
nature present distractions which we are bound in some measure 
to resist; but other Conferences have schooled us in resisting the 
allurements of both man and nature and the efficient committee 
which regulates the disposal of our spare time has given us outlets 
for communion with men and nature of which, I am sure, none 
will complain. If a considerable volume of poetry does not emerge 
from that communion I am mistaken in my estimate of the pro- 
clivities of at least our Chinese and Japanese friends. I should 
hesitate to suggest any competition between East and West in such 
creative efforts in a field where the mastery of the East is alread) 
acknowledged. 

It has sometimes been unkindly suggested that we of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations take ourselves too seriously. We might 
lay ourselves open to that charge if resolutions and formulas for 
governmental action were the objective of our discussions. Then, 
indeed, we should be like the negro preacher who prayed, “Use 
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me, O Lord! Use thy servant, if only in an advisory capacity.” 
The railway worker with pick and shovel who scaled and pierced 
these mountains could hardly be criticized for taking his work too 
seriously. He may well have had pride in it. As he worked true 
to the survey, so we, in what we do from year to year, try to keep 
faithful to the principles of objective study and open-minded con- 
tact with each other as we make our additions, small or large, to 
the structure of useful knowledge. 

There is every reason why we should take our work (I do not 
say that we should take ourselves) as seriously as possible. The 
merits of our mode of procedure stand out in bolder relief today 
than they did in 1925, for the world has recently had an unhappy 
experience of intergovernmental conferences. That experience 
justifies the assertion that where highly controversial issues are 
concerned meetings of plenipotentiaries, committed to the alter- 
native of definitive, binding action or failure, are almost fore- 
doomed to failure. The difficulty is due perhaps to a misconcep- 
tion of open diplomacy. “Open covenants, openly arrived at’ were 
advocated not in contrast with privacy of preliminary discussion, 
but rather in opposition to negotiations the very fact of which, if 
not the agreement arrived at was secret. It was of the essence of 
such secret diplomacy that it admitted to participation only some 
of the parties in interest and kept out others. It aimed not at a 
general settlement, with every interest fairly represented, but 
rather at a settlement in favor of the participants and hostile to 
those who were not. The principle underlying the League of 
Nations, in spite of the non-adherence of a few nations, theoreti- 
cally put an end to that kind of secret diplomacy; and I do not 
conceive that “open covenants, openly arrived at” had any essential 
significance but that. 

The process by which international differences can be settled 
involves two factors—first, the harmonizing of views through new 
information and the removal of misunderstanding; and, secondly, 
mutual sacrifices and concessions, whether actuated by expediency 
or the desire for peace and justice. The second factor is obviously 
the exclusive business of governments, while it is to the former 
that private, unofficial agencies like ours can make the most effec- 
tive contribution; though they too may help to discover the 
rational bases of sacrifices and concessions which governments can 
make only with the support of public opinion. 

Will you permit me, Mr. President, to utter one familiar word 
of caution? The charter of our liberty, the guarantee of our free- 
dom to seek the truth regarding the facts of international conflict 
and to go where those facts may lead us in the discussion of reme- 
dies, is our wholly unofficial status and our exemption from the 
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necessity of arriving at corporate pronouncements of opinion or 
policy. For convenience we are organized as national groups in 
order that our discussions may not fail to reflect what may actually 
be either the uniformity or the diversity of opinion and points of 
view in each country. But our groups are national in no other 
sense. [hey are made up of individuals who are free to express 
themselves without responsibility to government, to any other 
organized interests at home or even to the national group to which 
they belong. 

These statements have been made familiar to all of us by what 
may sometimes seem a tiresome reiteration. But we may still have 
something less than a full realization of their significance. The 
fact is that the untoward consequences of disregarding them wil! 
prove to be precisely in the ratio of any success we may previous] 
have achieved and of any consequent enhancement of the influ- 
ence of the Institute as a source of trustworthy knowledge of Pa- 
cific affairs. A tendency to exploit that influence for nationalistic 
ends would, unless resisted, destroy the integrity of the Institute 
and defeat its essential purposes. If we are so fortunate as to con- 
tribute to the stock of information that can serve for the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion or of governments our usefulness in eithe: 
direction will depend upon the appearance no less than upon the 
reality of our complete independence. Doubt or ambiguity on this 
point might be no less embarrassing to governments than to our 
selves. Whether we earn their respect, or fail to do so, they wil! 
find it equally to their interest to remain free from the slightes: 
responsibility for our existence and activities. 

The responsibilities we have assumed are commensurate with 
our opportunities. Their significance to the general welfare de- 
pends upon the character and intelligence of the men and women 
who compose our national groups and take part in our Conferences 
and Research. We cannot too often stress this fact if our efforts 
are to be saved from sterility. The losses we have suffered by) 
death since our last Conference, irreparable as they are, will be 
mitigated in the future if men like Junnosuke Inouye and Charles 
P. Howland inspire others by their memory and set a standard of 
character, ability and personal devotion for all to emulate. 

I thank you again, Mr. President, for your welcome and the 
Government of Canada and this Province for their gracious hos- 
pitality; and I should like to express our special gratitude to the 
officers, committees and members of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Management of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway for the generous provisions which have given us so 
perfect a setting for our Conference. In the language of the films, 
we are “all set.”” And now to work. 


Inaugural Dinner Addresses 


Hon. Newton W. Rowe .t, K.C., Teastmaster * 


Opening Remarks 
Mr. Rowell 


HE Canadian Institute of International Affairs,deems it a high 

privilege and a great honor to have this opportunity of wel- 
coming and entertaining the members of the Fifth Biennial Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with which our Insti- 
tute is affiliated. 

We welcome tonight the American delegation, headed by the 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the Administration 
of President Woodrow Wilson; the delegation from Great Britain, 
headed by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, Leader of the 
Liberal Party in Great Britain; the delegation from Japan, 
headed by Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Member of the House of Peers, and 
Vice-Chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations; the delega- 
tion from China, headed by Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese philosopher 
and educationist, and Vice-Chairman of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; the delegation from the Philippines, headed by the 
Hon. Judge Manuel Camus; the delegation from Australia, 
headed by Professor Ernest Scott, of the University of Melbourne; 
the delegation from New Zealand, headed by the Hon. Walter 
Nash, M.P.; the delegation from the Netherlands and Nether- 
lands Indies, headed by Professor L. P. de Bussy, Professor of 
Tropical Agriculture at the University of Utrecht; and the dele- 
gation from France, headed by M. Roger Lévy, Secretary General 
of the Committee for the Study of Pacific Questions, Paris. 

We also welcome, most cordially, representatives from the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office, who have 
come to attend these deliberations. 

We are highly privileged this evening in having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from four of the distinguished leaders of these 
groups, who will speak to us on some aspects of the work of the 
Conference. I shall now call upon Dr. Hu Shih, Chairman of 
the Chinese Group at the Conference, Vice-Chairman of the 
Pacific Council, and Chairman of the Shanghai Conference of the 
Institute held in 1931. 


* Mr. Rowell is the Canadian member of the Pacific Council. 
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ON AN I. P. R. PHILOSOPHIC CODE 
By Dr. Hu Sutin * 


A®> one who had the honor to preside over the last Conference of 

the Institute of Pacific Relations in Shanghai two years ago, 
I feel exceedingly happy today to see the Fifth Biennial Confer. 
ence opened in such beautiful and peaceful environment and under 
such splendid leadership of cur Canadian comrades. 

Two years ago, in my opening speech as President of the Con- 
ference, I said: “It is not saying too much that the opening of this 
conference today will long be remembered, not only in the annals 
of our own Institute, but also in the history of all sister institutions 
of an international nature, as having set up a splendid precedent 
that all those who in peaceful times pride themselves as being 
internationally-minded must not desert the ideal of calm thinking, 
patient research and open-minded discussion at a time when folly 
reigns and passions carry the day.” It is, indeed, gratifying to see 
that, while folly still reigns and passions still carry the day, we, 
members of the Institute of Pacific Relations, are once more as. 
sembled here to do our work in calm thinking and open-minded 
discussion on the various problems which have set the nations of 
the Pacific at variance one against another. The precedent set up 
by the Shanghai Conference is now apparently accepted by all 
member-groups of the Institute without a murmur, and individual 
members from countries between which relations cannot be strictly 
termed “pacific,” have come to this Conference with very little of 
that doubt and hesitation which had prevailed during the weeks 
just before the opening of the Shanghai Conference. 

We are here tonight as guests of the Canadian Institute, and | 
am asked to speak as a representative of the Chinese group. There 
may be some expectation from this audience that, as representa- 
tive of the China Group, I may make a speech presenting China’s 
case in the recent conflict in the Far East. If there are such expec- 
tations, they will remain unfulfilled. I would be abusing the hos- 
pitality of our hosts tonight, if I were to utilize this occasion to 
make a propaganda speech. 

As my profession is philosophy, I shall, with your permission, 
outline to you what I may term an after-dinner philosophy of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, or, to use a fashionable 
term, an I.P.R. Code. 

Article One of this philosophic code says that, while at the 
Conference, we should regard ourselves, not as merely members 
of national groups, but essentially as members of an institute, the 


* Dr. Hu Shih is the China member of the Pacific Council. 
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object of which is “to study the conditions of Pacific peoples with 
a view to the improvement of their mutual relations.” This is 
necessary in order that we may rise above our national prejudices 
and seek to understand our own national problems in the light of 
those of other peoples with whom we must live and have com- 
merce and relations. I remember two years ago, at the very last 
session of the Shanghai Conference, Dr. Nitobé asked the Chair 
to give him one minute to say his farewell message to the Confer- 
ence members. What he said was: ‘““‘When we are at the Confer- 
ence, we speak as members of our respective national groups. But 
when we leave this Conference, we must speak as members of the 
Institute.’ This concise statement has set me thinking all these two 
years, and, with all my reverence for my old friend, I must con- 
fess that I would go further than he has done; for one who cannot 
think and act as a member of the Institute while at the Conference, 
can never think and speak as such when he goes out from the Con- 
ference. The national point of view is valuable at such Confer- 
ences only in so far as it furnishes material to make up the picture 
of the whole, but we shall never fully understand the nature of 
the particularist standpoints without seriously trying to understand 
the meaning of the whole. 

Article Two of our code stipulates that, while at the Confer- 
ence, we should try to train ourselves in a bit of scientific thinking. 
We hope to hear from Dr. Millikan, Dr. Shotwell and Dr. Moul- 
ton what scientific method is. But as a layman, I venture to sug- 
gest that in discussing national and international problems, scien- 
tific thinking means no more than responsible thinking. Every 
man should think out all the possible consequences of the theory 
he advocates or the institution he supports, and should be pre- 
pared to hold himself morally and intellectually responsible for 
those consequences. To be willing to test every pet theory or policy 
by its consequences, is to think responsibly and scientifically. The 
problems with which we are dealing are problems of nations and 
peoples. The task is perilous and the responsibility is great. A bad 
theory of money may ruin millions of homes, and innocent theoriz- 
ing about the state may be utilized by governments to justify a 
disastrous policy. We are undertaking a work in which, as the 
sages of ancient China warned us, one word may build up a state, 
and one word may ruin it. Dare we think and speak without 
reverence and without rigorous discipline of ourselves? 

I can go on with the other articles of my “blanket code” which 
should at least include one article on the importance of having a 
little sense of humor which might enable us to laugh over a bad 
joke or smile at a bit of ill-temper and thus lighten the job of the 
Chairman of the Pacific Council and the President of our Con- 
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ference. But my thirteen minutes limit compels me to pass over al! 
the other ninety-seven articles and conclude with my last article. 
which says that we should have faith in our work. 

When we look around and see folly and force still ruling the 
world and hatred and suspicion still dividing the nations, when we 
see nations once more drifting into rivalries of armaments and 


when we see all the peace machinery of the Pacific which has 
taken decades to build up now scrapped and scattered to the 
winds,—we cannot help feeling, as I sometimes honestly feel, 
how futile and unreal all our scientific researches and economic 
discussions are in the face of such hard brutal realities. Yet, jt 
ill becomes us thinking men and women of the nations to give up 
the fight in despair. It may be that we have failed simply because 
we have not honestly done our part. It may be that from what 
ignorance and loose thinking has bequeathed to us we may yet be 
saved by truth and the disciplined mind. In one room in this hotel, 
where we have been holding our committee meetings, there hangs on 
the mantelpiece this motto: Fortis est veritas. Powerful is truth, 
and stiil more powerful is man’s faith. As I travel back and forth on 
the great railway and steamship lines of the Canadian Pacific, and 
as I now talk through the radio, the latest great invention of man, 
I cannot but believe religiously that, just as man has tunneled the 
Rockies, spanned the oceans and conquered the air, so may he yet 
succeed, by courageous thinking and wise statesmanship, in making 
this world safe for humanity. 


ON CONFERENCE METHOD 
By Sir Herpert SAMUEL * 


~UCH a Conference as this would have been impossible fifty 
years ago. For delegates to have come together from countries 
so diverse and so distant, in order to discuss problems of common 
interest, to try to find solutions for the common advantage, would 
not have been possible then. The geographical separation was too 
complete. There was a moral separation which would have been 
an even greater obstacle. The ideas were still predominant which 
had held the world in their grip all through the centuries of the 
blood-stained history of mankind—the philosophy of conflict, of 
combat, of war. Voltaire said, “Such is the condition of human 
affairs that to wish for the greatness of one’s own country is to 
wish for the harm of its neighbors.” That philosophy dominated 
mankind. 
Slowly, painfully, we are learning that that is wrong. We are 
learning that each country prospers best in a prosperous world. 


* Sir Herbert was leader of the British group at the Banff Conference. 
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We can come together from East and West, North and South, 
moved by the purpose to help each other. In fact it is clearly 
essential that we should act together. Communications are easy; 
the world has become smaller; trade is universal; a depression 
which affects one affects all; no nation can keep itself apart from 
world forces; we must try to develop a common mind to cope with 
problems that are common. 

The ancient countries of the Far East have come the latest into 
the full stream of world affairs. Among the nations they are at 
once the oldest and the newest. Their advent is of momentous 
importance. China and Japan, with their vast populations of 
intelligent, industrious, virile people, their great traditions in 
thought and action, in art and craftsmanship, coming now into 
close relationship with America and Europe, cannot fail to modify 
profoundly the whole trend of human history. We of the West 
welcome therefore this opportunity to meet representative spokes- 
men of the East, in order that we may discuss together the ques- 
tions—so many, so complex, so difficult—that affect us all. 

In the nineteenth century the thinkers of Europe and America 
were fullof complacent optimism. All was going well, they thought. 
The steam engine, making possible the factory, the railway and 
the steamship, would bring in an era of steadily expanding pros- 
perity and of universal peace. The poverty, the sordid lives of 
vast masses of the people, they either refused to see or looked upon 
as transient. Today we are not so optimistic. The outspoken and 
justified discontent of millions of the working classes has killed 
that complacency. The World War came as a moral shock to 
mankind. The great depression has bred a widespread spirit of 
anger and resentment. It is recognized also by thoughtful men 
that our civilization is too materialistic. The economic side of life 
tends to dominate the whole. “Things are in the saddle,” said 
Emerson, “and ride mankind.” So, I would venture to urge upon 
our friends from Japan and China gathered here at this meeting 
place, to see in European civilization not only a light to lead, but 
also a beacon to warn; to study not only the achievements of the 
West, but also our mistakes and failures; to beware of our faults. 
Watching from afar the trend of events, we are anxious lest much 
that is fine in your own illustrious heritage may be sacrificed. We 
earnestly hope that you may not lose the distinctive splendors of 
your own culture. 

But to urge this is not, of course, to suggest that these countries 
should go back, or can go back, into economic isolation. They are 
now in the full stream and could not in any event withdraw from 
it. They bring with them indeed many new problems for all of us. 
Coming in later, they come with different material standards of 
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life from those of the countries already industrialized; and that 
introduces an additional complication into the world’s system of 
production and trade. They bring prolific and rapidly increasing 
populations. They bring problems of their own in the sphere of 
currency and national finance. These matters, as they affect the 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, cannot, of course, be 
divided arbitrarily from the similar problems affecting the whole 
world. We shall all agree that this must be recognized in our dis. 
cussions. You cannot draw a great circle round the Pacific and 
treat that area as though it were an economic entity in itself. That 
would obviously be artificial and unreal. Yet it is plain that the 
world problems themselves cannot be handled unless by some 
means they are divided up. They are too many and too involved 
for statesmanship to cope with, unless the tangled mass is sepa- 
rated out. So it is right, and I think will prove useful in a Con- 
ference such as this, for us to treat the Pacific problems, so far as 
we can, by themselves—problems of population, of production, 
of consumption, of currencies—while recognizing all the time that 
they must necessarily be linked with the similar problems of the 
rest of the world. 

We of Great Britain come here with an earnest desire to be of 
help. In past centuries, as history clearly shows, our country, like 
other European countries, was often aggressive, and made itself 
predominant in many parts of the world by force of arms. The 
tendencies are different now. Step by step the British colonies 
have been conceded self-government, until now the great Domin- 
ions stand constitutionally equal with Great Britain. India is being 
helped to proceed steadily upon the same road. The very name of 
“British Empire” is yielding place to the finer title of “the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” We have advanced far from the 
eighteenth century notion that the good or the greatness of our own 
country can be advanced only through the hurt of others. For the 
British countries in these days, our only interest in the Far East 
is to promote tranquillity there, to help to reconcile quarrels, to 
enlarge prosperity, to obviate war. And the spokesmen of other 
nations will come here animated by the same purpose. 

Such is indeed the obvious duty of those who are charged with 
the control of public affairs or are able to influence their course. 
The Burmese have a saying, “There are in the world five great 
evils—fire, flood, storms, robbers, rulers.’’ What is it that the ordi- 
nary man asks of his rulers—the peasant in his field, the worker in 
the town, the shopkeeper, the merchant? He asks this above all 
pathetically, wistfully—that during his little span on this earth he 
should be allowed to lead his life in freedom and in peace. A 
humble life as it usually is, hard with toil and often full of cares. 
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He asks that he shall be left in quiet, in his home, with his family; 
that he shall not be oppressed by the rulers, not be sent away to 
kill or be killed in mighty wars of which he understands nothing. 
It is not much to ask. He is entitled to that. 

This is an economic conference. We are not dealing here with 
political problems. But we all of us know that the political ques- 
tions underlie the economic, that international peace is a condition 
of material well-being. And more than all, there is here a moral 
issue. With the eye of the inquisitor, see this globe on which we 
live, as it rolls through space on its orbit round the sun, under the 
eve of Deity; bearing with it all its peoples, with all their variety 
of race and creed, of class and calling. Why should this globe be 
forever the scene of barbarous and bloody conflicts? Go out from 
this hall tonight and view the firmament. How can men dare to 
make wars in presence of the stars? 


ON THE DANGERS OF INTOLERANCE 


By Dr. Ixazo NitTose * 


War I express, as a son of Japan, my sincere gratitude as well 

as congratulations to our host country, Canada, for its happy 
choice of Banff as the seat of the Conference? The reason is obvi- 
ous. We are now living in a world of great events, the magnitude 
of which is unsurpassed in the annals of mankind. Man’s mind is 
torn with grave apprehensions and his heart is stirred by disquiet- 
ing emotions. In the tradition of my country it is a custom for 
wise men at such times to retire for a while from the arena of 
active life and seek the solitude of hills for meditation. When | 
had the honor of welcoming the Institute of Pacific Relations’ 
delegates in Kyoto, I spoke of the hills and lakes as essential con- 
ditions of peaceful debates. I then alluded to Geneva, Locarno, 
and Kyoto. No place could have been better suited for our pur- 
pose. Under the influence of such ideal environments, we may 
possibly be able to dissociate ourselves from individual biases and 
sink our national differences and attend to the new searching of 
hearts with the detachment of a philosopher. 

It is in this spirit of detachment and objectivity, which is also 
the spirit of this Institute, that I venture to take up some salient 
issues that confront the Institute, my country, the Pacific area, and 
the whole world. 

I am not a pessimist, much less an alarmist; but, scanning the 
horizon, I cannot fail to perceive some causes for misgiving and 
even some signs of danger looming above it. 

One is the return of intolerance in the realm of thought as well 


* Dr. Nitobé is the Japanese member of the Pacific Council. 
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as in that of action. The place of tolerance in the history of man. 
kind can scarcely be overestimated. It lies deep at the root of a)! 
progress and human happiness. Civilization itself owes its very 
growth to this spirit. The things of permanent beauty and endur. 
ing strength were born where this spirit reigned. It is true that 
the need of self-preservation has often compelled a country ty 
adopt a rigorous attitude toward the personal liberty of its citi- 
zens. And it is also true that the drastic economic changes that 
are taking place everywhere at the present moment are forc- 
ing people to think more in terms of economic security and les; 
in those of personal liberty. Granting all this, it still remains 4 
mystery to me why this spirit of intolerance should be stalking s 
pompously in some parts of the world. All these considerations 
do not seem to me to justify the ruthless suppression of the normal 
desires of individuals for expression and action. To combat the 
dark forces of intolerance born of ignorance, and vindicate the 
heritage of tolerance is worthy of the noblest endeavors of man- 
kind, and that, to my mind, is the task before the Institute to dem. 
onstrate in its deliberations of the coming days. 

Another dominant feature of the present-day world is the trend 
toward economic self-sufficiency, especially among great nations. 
Is it not an appalling challenge to our intelligence that at the very 
time when we have learned to apply modern science to shorten 
the distances and increase the possibilities of intercourse between 
nations, we see arising on the pathway of trade increasing obstacles 
to block the free movement of goods and capital as well as people? 
But it is not only in economic policies that the movement toward 
national self-sufficiency and eventual isolation finds expression. 
The traditional symbols of national sovereignty are also invoked, 
with the naval and military power as the visible support of this 
tendency. Without questioning the wisdom of this, may I venture 
to ask where will this ultimately lead? That to my mind, ladies 
and gentlemen, is a serious source of danger to the world. I do not 
profess the belief that all the movements of men and goods 
should be freed from all restraints. On the contrary, I believe that 
a reasonable number of measures for adjustment are necessary 
in the intercourse between nations in different stages of their devel- 
opment and with different standards of living. However, I believe 
with equal firmness that the excess of these restrictive measures 
will end in defeating their own purpose. Some nations are en- 
dowed with the material blessings of nature out of proportion to 
the size of their population, while the reverse is the case with 
some others. How to adjust these obvious inequalities with the 
principle of live and let live is the supreme test of enlightened 
statesmanship. 
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The trend of economic self-sufficiency when carried to excess 
will inevitably create a psychology in the less fortunately situated 
countries that the only way to guarantee their own national eco- 
nomic security is to establish economic blocs of their own by 
bringing by one method or another outside territories into their 
own political orbits. If this policy again is carried to its logical 
conclusion, it may finally divide the world into many isolated 
camps, and the rivalry resulting from it may end sooner or later 
in a great disaster for humanity. 

Is there not some other way to lift the world out of this pre- 
dicament? That, I understand, is the main subject of study in the 
Institute this year. If social consciousness is a paramount note of the 
modern age so that the individual in modern society is no more 
thinking in terms of his personal happiness alone, but in those of 
the well-being of his community, why cannot a nation also think 
in terms of the whole world? In that sense, are not the great 
nations with far-flung territories around the globe under unique 
obligations to the rest of the world? Their domestic policies are 
no more their concern alone, but affect the interests of other 
nations in a much larger measure than is at first apparent. 

The question may immediately arise in your mind, “What 
about Japan?” It is true that Japan notified the League of Nations 
of its intention to withdraw from it. I will not go into the discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of the decision. To me personally 
it is a question of the keenest interest. Here I only wish to call 
your attention to the Imperial Rescript issued on that occasion to 
the effect that Japan’s traditional policy to codperate with the 
world is not affected by this at all. Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League does not mean her withdrawal from the family of nations. 
Japan is proud to think that she is still an inseparable part of the 
great world. Her eager participation in all international gather- 
ings of this kind, as the Institute, is the eloquent evidence of this 
national sentiment. 

From tomorrow we sit in conference. These are not the days 
of dispute. These are the days of contribution—contribution for 
the accumulation of truth. Like the wise men of yore, we shall 
try to seek light by unflinchingly facing realities. Here are repre- 
sented ten nations with vital interest in the Pacific. And China 
and Japan, the dwellers of its shores from the dawn of history, 
sit side by side at the Conference tables. It gives my Japanese col- 
leagues and myself a profound satisfaction that in these halls of 
the Institute we can meet the illustrious sons and daughters of our 
time-honored neighbor land in an atmosphere of friendship and 
serenity. There are differences between our governments. That is 
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too true. But, as man to man, we harbor no ill will the one ty 
the other. 

Is it a mere coincidence that the Institute bears the name o{ 
Pacific Relations? Who can tell that these days of camaraderie 
may not pave the way for the ultimate reconciliation of our two 
peoples with common heritage of culture and tradition? Discus- 
sions and deliberations are important. But is not the personal 
contact of the people of different nations also a matter of immeas- 
urable consequence in the world afflicted with so many sufferings? 

Is it too much to hope then that in the intimate contact of the 
nationals from all over the earth the day will gradually come 
when not passion, but reason, when not self-interest, but justice 
will become the arbiter of races and nations? 


ON THE INSTITUTE’S EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


By Tue Hon. Newton D. BAKer * 


THAT part of the United States in which I live is separated by 
neither the Atlantic nor Pacific waters from the Dominion of 
Canada, and I have noticed, in recent years how, with increasing 
effectiveness, the hands of helpfulness and friendship have been 
extended across that narrow border. 

Tonight, on behalf of the American members of this Institute, 
I am happy in receiving the gracious appreciation and courtesy 
offered by their Dominion Government to our country. The twelve 
minutes at my disposal will not permit me to remedy many of the 
problems of the Pacific; therefore I shall indulge in but two or 
three reflections which seem to me important for the Institute to 
concern itself with. 

When I was Secretary of War it fell to my lot in the United 
States to assemble a vast army from every part of my country. 
They came fromevery one of the states and from the several counties 
in those states. They came irrespective of north and south, east and 
west, with all the characteristics of those different sections of our 
people. And when we assembled these young men from all the out- 
lying parts of the United States it was early discovered that there 
were great differences among them. The problem, of course, was 
to consolidate them into a united whole, and that problem was 
solved before my eyes. I realized that among the men of all sec- 
tions was the strong pride of tradition—of their own local tradi- 
tions; and there in that one country we assembled one or more 
millions of men and unified them into one national whole. After 
a little they began to understand that foundations of virtue are not 
built upon individual experiences solely, but that mankind can 


* Mr. Baker was the leader of the American group at the Banff Conference. 
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know loyalty and love of beauty in spite of wide differences of 
tradition and interests. Whether from west or south, in a very 
little while that group had become one, was welded into a great 
effective agency, bound together by a realization that character 
was more important than anything else. 

| think we may here find a close analogy to the situation in 
which the nations of the earth find themselves. As in the United 
States we differ from county to county and from state to state, so 
when we cross national lines we differ from other nations. But we 
put too much accent on our differences and too little stress on our 
common interests. In order that these common interests may solve 
differences among nations, the same process, I think, must be gone 
through—not the process of standardizing national cultures and 
traditions, but the process of welding diverse mankind into a com- 
mon acceptance of its humanity and its human problems. That is 
the necessary broad basis of dispassionate and colorless information 
about one another. When we have that it is quite easy for us to 
overlook our differences, to respect our parochial tendencies, and 
to have a large charity; to have knowledge and extend informa- 
tion, to have understanding for those attitudes of mind which 
differ on the national as well as on the individual scale. 

But there is another phase of the problems of the Institute 
especially interesting to me. The agenda are divided into two parts 
and in the latter part we are going to speak of education. I have 
always thought education important. I have now come to realize 
how vital and essential is this part of the work for the modern 
world, for perhaps the strangest thing in the world has happened 
today, in that all governments, no matter what their form, whether 
imperial or otherwise, are becoming more responsive and respon- 
sible to the popular control; and that I think is a great danger 
unless we are wise about it. We must learn all the implications of 
popular opinion and popular will. In the old days, when kings 
made war, kings could stop war. In a small world community any 
two nations could make up their minds to go to war for some 
political objective, and after having fought for a few months or 
years make up their minds that things were not going so well, 
whereupon they might pull off and prepare for a fresh start at some 
other time, and others paid little attention to it. But in modern 
wars, armies are sustained by passions. When countries go to war 
they must first whip up the passions, not of the politicians, but of 
the people as a whole, and so there is created a great mass mind 
to which politicians cannot satisfactorily explain anything short of 
true success and which on the other hand must be continuously 
stirred up to war. War makers wax more incorrigible than they 
used to be, and more incorrigible as time goes on, and ignorant or 
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wrongly used public opinion or passion is more and more a men- 
ace. Here lies our great need for public knowledge—for the 
interchange of information about each other. 

I think we in the West used to think the East had little to teach 
us, and most of us who went to the East went there as teachers 
ourselves. Now we are in a better position to understand the East 
and its crucial problems of today. Our world, like yours, has 
failed us. The great reliance we placed upon science and develop- 
ment seems a broken reed. We, like you, are standing at the part- 
ing of the ways, puzzled, bewildered by our own civilization, and 
we are wondering if perhaps we may not learn some of the repose, 
some of the unworldliness which has characterized the peoples of 
the East; some of your former peace, something of your less 
materialistic attitude. But, in any case, education must be the 
answer. 

As we gather the results of our experience and discernment 
about us, as we look at our commercial expectations and conflicts, 
as well as at the depression settling down on my country and yours, 
we must be struck by the truth that the things done in antipathy 
not only affect us materially, but also affect our faith, and we see 
that it would be all too easy for statesmen to ease the burden of 
responsibility from their own shoulders by whipping up popular 
passions to war in some remote place over some remote causes; 
thus following the ancient practice of taking a sacrificial goat 
into the wilderness and placing the sins and offences of the people 
upon its head. But this vicarious absolving of sins, this suffering 
through stupidity or ignorance for the sins of others, must be 
brought to an end in our modern world. Men are constantly delv- 
ing for the truth, and this truth must be made known. That is why 
the educational aspect of our work interests me more than any- 
thing else. The work of the scientist may be well done, yet the 
work of the bully may tear it down. Our mission is thus twofold: 
we must not only seek out scientific truth, but we must set ourselves 
to tell widely and with great frankness the things we find. 

There has been reference here to the scientific spirit. Moment 
by moment the strict scientific spirit is being carried more and 
more over into sociological and political realms. In every field of 

thought and endeavor there are two essentials: loyalty to the truth, 
complete and devoted loyalty to the truth, and a sense of propor- 
tion. We have made superb steps forward. Every now and then 
somebody scouts the idea of the scientific spirit in the social and 
political field, and yet I am persuaded that the spectacle of a 
world at peace would not so much have astonished George Wash- 
ington as a wireless telegraph. And I am wondering when we 
praise science on the one side and despair of it on the other if we 
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do not think too well of the atom at the expense of thinking too 
ill of man. This love of truth which comes from knowledge can 
be brought into being and given life by our inquiring into it, 
especially in the sociological and political fields. 

This is the thing Dr. Hu Shih has brought to us and I join 
with him in hoping that this Institute will have a great and fight- 
ing faith, a greater faith and a better world for our descendants 
than we have fashioned for ourselves. And I believe the spirit of 
this Institute, which is the spirit of service, is one of tolerance and 
of reverence for mankind. 


Closing Remarks 
Mr. Rowell 


N my way to Banff an old friend of mine boarded the train at 

Calgary, on his way to Victoria, and in the course of conversa 
tion asked me if I were going to the Conference. I told him I was. 
He then asked: ““What do you hope to accomplish at it?” I judged 
from the tone of his voice and the expression of his face that he was 
thinking “Why do you, a supposedly sensible man, spend your 
time crossing the continent to attend another international con- 
ference after so many international conferences have failed to 
accomplish the purposes for which they have been summoned ?”’ 
| have set down what I hope this Conference may accomplish, and 
in this hope I am sure every member of the Canadian Institute 
will concur. May I enumerate some of these? We hope: 

|. To cement old and form new and lasting friendships; 
friendships which transcend all barriers of race and nationality. 
No one can overestimate the importance of international friend- 
ships in dealing with difficult international problems. Our ideals 
may not be realized, misfortune may overtake us, but friendship 
that good gift of God—remains our most priceless possession. 
There is already most striking evidence that this result will be 
accomplished. 

2. To obtain a better understanding and appreciation of each 
other’s point of view, in reference to the important issues which 
are to come before us, and which are perplexing men’s minds and 
disturbing our political and economic relations; where we differ, 
as no doubt we may, to differ amicably, each respecting the con- 
viction of the other. 

3. Not to settle grave controversies, but to help to remove 
suspicion and distrust and to create that atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and good will which is so essential to the satisfactory 
solution of such controversies. 

4. To obtain a clearer conception of the essential unity of our 
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humanity and of the interdependence of all nations, notwithstand. 
ing the differences of race and nationality and of historical trad). 
tion, and of the absolute necessity of international cooperation, jj 
we are to escape from the present impasse and relieve humanit 
from its present intolerable burdens. 

5. To be better fitted when we return to our homes to assist jp 


ac 
removing, or at least allaying, those national prejudices and racia| to 
animosities which constitute such barriers to international under- th 
standing and codperation and to peace, based upon justice rather ge 
than upon force; and to. help to create that public opinion which E 
in the last analysis, shapes the policies of all governments and re 
determines the relations of all nations. N 

Even if we only obtain some of these results, the Conference th 
will have been well worth while. 

May I be permitted to express the hope that, as during these ” 
days we live in the midst of these majestic mountains, which i 
awaken in us all deep emotions of wonder, awe and reverence, and ‘ 
as we gaze into these lovely valleys which speak to us so eloquentl 
of beauty and peace, in this temple of God, may we dedicate our- : 
selves to that greatest and most urgent of all tasks, if our humanity , 
is to be saved from irretrievable disaster, the achievement of inter- 


national understanding, of international coOdperation, of interna- 
tional justice and peace. 

To the young men and women of the Secretariat of the Con- 
ference and of the groups, who have gladly and hopefully brought 
to this Conference their rare gifts of high educational equipment, 
fine culture and broad human sympathies, may I say we, who are 
older, must soon give place to you. Where we failed, you may 
succeed. We hand on the torch. Hold it high, and light the way 
of our humanity to that distant city whose foundations are brother- 
hood, justice and peace, and whose Maker and Builder is God. 


- Proposed 1935 Conference Agenda 


T its final session in Banff, on August 29, the Pacific Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations voted unanimously to 


St it accept the Program Committee’s recommendation with regard 
Ci to the agenda outline for the Sixth Biennial Conference of 
der. the Institute to be held in 1935, place as yet undetermined. The 
ther general subject for discussion will be: “Aims and Results of 
ich Economic and Social Policies in Pacific Countries.” The outline, 
and reproduced below, was sent at once by the Secretary General to all 
National Councils of the Institute in order that preparation for 
ree the next Conference might get under way at an early date. 
In discussing during the Banff Conference the general subject of 
i economic conflict and control in the Pacific area, a number of the 
sail important points of irritation in international economic relations 
thy were thoroughly analyzed. Particular stress was put upon such 
és. topics as the textile and shipping industries, population pressure 
ie and standards of living. It was felt that the subjects considered 
ae. were of such great importance that further study should be devoted 
1a- to them during the coming biennium and that the 1935 Confer- 
ence should again address itself mainly to similar matters. 
yn- The new program will therefore start where the former one 
ht left off: it proposes to have presented and analyzed facts concern- 
nt, ing the larger policies of the interested countries with the same 
re objectivity and sharpness with which the studies of the last two 
a} years and the Banff discussions described and examined the facts 
a) concerning specific commodities and forms of exchange. 


The enclosed program for the 1935 Conference reflects the 
suggestions made by members of the Banff round tables, not only 
in the desire to continue on the same genera! line of study, but also 
in placing particular emphasis upon two points. In the first place, 
whereas the Banff discussions were for the most part limited to 
economic phenomena, the new program gives more scope for the 
consideration of social and political factors as well. In the second 
place, the agenda for 1935 are intended to call forth considerations 
not only of difficulties in particular industries, but especially a 
critical analysis of the systems of economy and the ideas which 
underlie social organization. They will also make possible a more 
accurate appraisal of the outcome of several great economic and 
social policies which are just being initiated by certain Pacific 
countries. 

The outline and explanation of the 1935 agenda topics follow: 
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AIMS AND RESULTS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICIFs 
IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES 


1. General Outline 
A. Description of Policies 


The aim is to get simple factual statements of the 
policies in question with a view to clearing the way for 
subsequent discussion. It is recommended that such state- 
ments be presented in the form of data papers. 

B. Analysis of their Aims 

It is recommended that consideration be given to the 
objectives of these policies, to the motives of groups sup. 
porting them, and to the underlying economic or politica! 
systems which they represent or challenge. This considera- 
tion should be primarily a question for discussion, but data 
papers should include the material essential to support such 
discussion. 


C. Analysis of their Results 


It is recommended that their results, national and inter- 
national, be stated or suggested as data papers in objective 
terms. It is urged that an attempt be made to give expres- 
sion to all significant points of view, both in the data papers 
and in the discussions. 


D. Evaluation of these Policies, their Aims and Results 
It is hoped that the evaluation of each of these policies 
may be made from all significant economic and _ political 
points of view. The preparation and discussions should be 
related to the subjects suggested under 3. below. 
2. Scope of Study 
The above outline will be considered with respect to all 
important policies directly affecting the Pacific area, devel- 
oped in countries or groups of countries having interests in 
that area, e.g., 
the Ottawa Agreements 
the N.R.A. . 
the policy of the U.S.S.R. 


international commodity agreements 


Ww 


Approach and Emphasis for Data Papers and Discussion 

It is recommended that in preparing data papers on each 
of the policies studied under 2, and in working out agenda 
for round table discussion, emphasis be laid on the economic, 
social, and cultural aspects, both international and national, of 
A. standards of living (employment, population pressure, 
etc.) 
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. industrial, commercial and financial policy 

. national security (war and peace machinery, armament 
and disarmament) 

. relations of industrialized with non-industrialized regions 
(domestic, foreign, colonial and other dependent areas) 

. public opinions and attitudes. 


The 1933-1935 Research Program 


By W. L. HoL_itanp 


HE International Research Committee which met before and 

after the Banff Conference is a permanent committee of the 
Institute charged with the task of planning the principal research 
activities of the Institute and of administering the special funds 
entrusted to the Institute by an American Foundation for an inter- 
national program of research in the social sciences. The following 
notes give a brief summary of the results of the Committee’s work 
in organizing the Institute’s research work for the two years 
between the Banff and the 1935 Conference. Such a summary is 
the more justified because the Committee not only made great 
changes in the content of its future research projects, but also 
altered several of its former general principles of research policy. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLICY 


HE Committee reaffirmed the general principles of research 

laid down at the Kyoto Conference in 1929 and added several 
new points relating to its own procedure. The new statement as 
approved by the Pacific Council reads as follows: 

|. That in the case of such projects of research as the several 
National Councils wish to undertake, or to endorse without refer- 
ence to the International Research Committee, they adopt in gen- 
eral the principles outlined under No. 3. 

2. That the International Research Committee adopt the same 
principles for such projects of research as it is asked to endorse, 
whether to be undertaken by a National Council, or by another 
agency at the instigation of a National Council, or of the Interna- 
tional Research Committee itself. 


45 


3. (a) That the appropriate subjects of research are those con- 
noted by the terms “Pacific” and “Relations,” i.e., those bearing 
with a reasonable degree of immediacy on the international rela- 
tions of the states or territorial areas of the Pacific region as 
defined for Institute representation. 


(b) Inasmuch as resources are limited and questions of degree 
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and therefore of opinion are necessarily involved, the order of 
priority in recommendation should depend upon the relative quan. 
tity in each case of the elements mentioned. 

The Committee believes also that in fixing priority serious 
weight should be given on the one hand to the degree of funda. 
mental importance of a question, and on the other to the likelihood 
that international controversy, especially in the political field, may 
arise out of the situation to be investigated. 

(c) A project should (i) be susceptible of completion (or of 
a progress report) within a period of two years, though in special 
cases this limit may be extended to four years, (ii) affect espe. 
cially countries on the Pacific and not all countries in general, 
(iii) be of a concrete character likely to affect international rela- 
tions. 

(d) Any project may reach the International Research Com- 
mittee from any National Council or may be initiated by the Inter- 
national Research Committee itself when the biennial conference 
is in session. 

Any project involving the expenditure of Institute funds shall 
be entrusted by the International Research Committee to such 
research institutions or persons in any country as it may approve. 
If no expenditure be involved, arrangements may be left to the 
National Council or Councils concerned. A project which can be 
divided for study among several countries should as far as con- 
venient be distributed for research among the respective countries. 
In any such case, the International Research Committee should 
keep in touch with their work in order to secure completeness of 
the project as a whole and uniformity of treatment of the several 
parts. 

4. Research in future should be organized according to a defi- 
nite plan. Such plan should be specific and deal only with a 
limited number of projects, though not necessarily with a limited 
field of study. 

5. The International Research Committee should be essentially 
a planning body and not merely a board of censors. 

6. The International Research Committee should regard one of 
its chief tasks as the initiation of projects, but it should give due 
consideration to projects prepared by National Councils, particu- 
larly those which can be fitted into its general plan. 

7. A distinction should be made between research in the larger 
sense and preparation of material for the Conference, but at the 
same time a close liaison should be maintained between Research 
and Conference programs, and subjects chosen for research which 
appear likely, on a long view, to bear upon the work of future 
Conferences. 
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8. The projects should be limited so far as feasible to problems 
requiring codperation between countries for their prosecution. 

9.It is generally agreed that the field of the International 
Research Committee should not be limited merely to the economic, 
political, and sociological aspects of international affairs. 

10. Due consideration should, for the present, be given to proj- 
ects which are already under way, as a matter of expediency, and 
also to projects arising out of the Conference discussions. 

11. It is recognized that in practice these principles will have 
to be applied with some degree of flexibility, and that as a matter 
of expediency the Research Secretary, for the present, should 
spend a good deal of his time in the Far East, where the greater 
part of the research work is concentrated. 


Do 


wa 
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THE NEW FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


AVING thus stated its policy the Committee made a careful 

examination of five or six general fields of research in the 
Pacific and finally chose two—standards of living and cultural 
relations—as the fields to which most of the available funds will 
be devoted for the next two years or more. It then made plans for 
bringing to an end as soon as was practicable a number of Institute 
research projects already in progress toward completion. 


COMPLETION OF EXISTING STUDIES 


A SUM of $13,500 was allocated to the completion of the fol- 
lowing studies already in progress: 


Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific—to be 
completed by Dr. F. M. Keesing at the London School of 
Economics. 

Land Utilization in China—the field work under the direc- 
tion of Professor J. L. Buck, University of Nanking, to be 
completed about the end of 1934, and the printed report to 
be completed during 1935. 

District Organization and Government in China—the field 
work and final report to be completed by Professor C. M. 
Chang of the Nankai Institute of Economics, Tientsin, early 
in 1935. 

Rural Industries in China—the field work and final report 
to be completed early in 1935 by Professor H. D. Fong, of 
the Nankai Institute of Economics. 


PUBLICATION GRANTS 


A$ the results of Institute research are now becoming available 
with greater frequency, the Committee made definite alloca- 
tion of funds to provide for publication of reports soon to be com- 
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pleted, and in addition set aside a reserve fund in each of the 


years 1934 and 1935 for publication. 

For the present year provision has been made for the publica. 
tion in definite form of a revised edition of the “Economic Hand- 
book of the Pacific,” presented as a data paper at the Conference: 
and also for the printing of a book on “Land Utilization in New 
Zealand,” by Professor H. Belshaw, of Auckland University 
College. 


Among other reports to be published about June 1934, are: 


|. Survey of Communications in the Pacific, edited by Norman 
Mackenzie. 

2. Legal Status of Aliens in the Pacific, edited by Norman 
Mackenzie. 

3. Trade and Tariffs of the Pacific Countries, by P.G. Wright, 
substantially in its present form after minor revisions by the 
author; a supplementary volume on the trade and tariffs of 
British Malaya, Indo-China, the Netherlands Indies and 
Siam, together with chapters on the trade of the trans-ship- 
ment centers of Hongkong, Singapore, Kobe and Vladi- 
vostok, to be published about December 1934, either sepa- 
rately or combined with a revised edition of Mr. Wright's 
present book. 

4. A Comparative Study of Boycotts, by K. Takayanagi, after 
further revision by the author and together with supple- 
mentary chapters or appendices prepared by students ap- 
pointed by other National Councils. 

5. Commodity Control in the Pacific Area, a collected volume 
of Banff Conference data papers, with certain existing 
papers revised and certain new sections added; to be edited 
by a member of the Central Secretariat. 


NEW PROJECTS IN THE FIELD OF STANDARDS OF LIVING 
AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


A SUM of $32,000 or more a year will be available for research 

in these two fields, and authority has been given to the Re- 
search Secretary and Research Chairman to allocate funds as 
seems best among the National Councils, who will arrange for the 
work to be carried out. 

Some of the questions to be covered in the standards of living 
inquiries are included in the following guide to the National 
Research Committees: 

(a) How far have differences in Eastern and Western standards 
of living been a really dynamic factor in international competi- 
tion of recent years? It is suggested that there be a series of studies 
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on standards of living of workers in certain selected industries of 
Pacific countries where products are in evident competition in 
international trade, e.g., cotton-textile workers, rayon workers, 
sugar plantation workers, and the workers of smaller industries, 
such as rubber manufactures, pottery making, canned food manu- 
factures. The studies should also include possible methods for 
raising the standards of living in each country. 
(b) How far and in what ways has the development of interna- 
tional trade affected the standard of living of Pacific countries? 
(c) How far and how long have the standards of living in 
Pacific countries been influenced by extensions of the scope of gov- 
ernment services, e.g., health or unemployment insurance, pen- 
sions, family allowances, municipal housing facilities, etc.? What 
other important non-pecuniary elements in the standards of living 
must be taken into account in international comparisons of 
standardsr 
(d) How far has migration affected the standards of living of 
selected communities in the Pacific? It is suggested that there 
should be a series of comparative studies on such groups as: 
|. Chinese in the neighborhood of Canton, Swatow, or Amoy, 
and in Malaya, Netherlands Indies, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines. 
2. Japanese in selected prefectures of south Japan and mem- 
bers of the same communities in Hawaii, California, and 
the Philippines. 
Filipinos in Luzon, Mindanao, Cebu, Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia. 
4. Koreans in Korea, Japan, and southeast Manchuria. 
5. Chinese in Shantung and in north Manchuria. 


Ww 


(e) How far has population pressure manifested itself in the 
standards of living of Pacific countries? It is suggested that spe- 
cial attention be given here to the standard of living of the domi- 
nant occupational group in the country which constitutes the 
common labor reserve. 

(f) How far has industrialization affected standards of living? 
How far has paucity of natural resources or raw materials in 
combination with increasing population influenced the develop- 
ment of international competition? 

(g) How far and in what ways is it technically possible to make 
international comparisons of standards of living? It is suggested 
that the International Labor Office be asked to coéperate in sup- 
plying a further memorandum on methods of comparison. 

(h) How far are tariff and migration policies of Pacific coun- 
tries designed to influence standards of living? How far are they 
effective in this? 
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In addition to those national studies there shall be initiated 
immediately a theoretical study on the concept of the standard of 
living in economic theory. It would deal with the question: How 
far does economic theory give warrant to the idea that there is in 
a low standard of living a stimulus to competitive efficiency? | 
would perhaps be supplemented by similar essays from an econo. 
mist of each country or economists representing different schools 
of thought. As a beginning, Professor T. E. Gregory has agreed 
to write the first study for the British group. 


FoR the studies on Cultural Relations a special committee of 

experts is to be summoned before the end of 1933 by the Re- 
search Secretary and the Research Chairman to work out a suit- 
able program of research. When this is completed, suitable grants 
will be allocated to the various National Councils. 

It should be noted, under the present plan of procedure with 
respect to the apportionment of new research projects and research 
funds, that considerable added responsibility has been placed with 
the National Councils for the conduct of research, as compared 
with former procedure, according to which authority and respon- 
sibility for individual research projects passed directly from the 
International Research Committee to the individual or research 
institution to whom the grant was made. 


Documents Presented to the Banff Conference 


OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
AUGUST 1933 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 


Guide to the Banff Discussions 

Purpose and Conduct of Round Tables 

Research Program in the Pacific Area 

Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries—Philip G. Wright 

Land Utilization Investigations and Their Bearing on International Rela- 
tions—Carl L. Alsberg 

Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area—Saburo Matsukata, Editor 

Foreign Investments in China—C. F. Remer 

Some Social Aspects of World Economic Planning—P. W. Martin, Interna- 
tional Labor Office 

Unemployment and Public Works Policies in Pacific Countries—Interna- 


tional Labor Office 
AMERICAN 


Introduction to the American Studies in Economic Conflict and Control— 
E. C. Carter 

Coéperation in the Hawaiian Pineapple Business—Royal N. Chapman 

American Irrigation Policies—David Weeks 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange—H. E. Erdman 

Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the United States—Joseph Barnes 

Coéperation in the Sugar Industry of Hawaii—A. L. Dean 
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Regulation and Promotion of Pacific Shipping—E. G. Mears 
Financial Foreign Policy of the United States—James W. Angell 

(Prepared for the Second International Studies Conterence, London) 
Trade Associations in the United States—C. Judkins 
Petroleum Control in the United States—Barnabas Bryan, Jr. 
Stabilization Operations of the Federal Farm Board—E. S. Haskell 
Tariff Policy of the United States—Percy W. Bidwell 

(Prepared for the Second International Studies Conference, London ) 
Study of International Relations in the Public Schools of the United States— 
Heber Harper 


AUSTRALIAN 


An Aspect of the Australian Sugar Industry—F. C. P. Curlewis 

Shipping in the Pacific—Captain R. S. Walton 

The Mandated Territory of New Guinea—A. H. Charteris 

The Administration of Nauru Island—A. H. Charteris 

Labor Conditions in the Mandated Territory of New CGuinea—Margot 
Hentze and S. H. Roberts 

State Policy and Development (Chapter 8 of ‘“Peopling of Australia’ )— 
F. W. Eggleston 

Food Supply from the Point of View of Population (Chapter 6 of ‘Peopling 
of Australia” )—H. A. Mullet and S. M. Wadham 

Markets and Marketing in Relation to Population Absorption (Chapter 5 of 
“Peopling of Australia” )—F. R. E. Mauldon, W. I. Potter, and A. G. 
Whitlam 

Population, Absorption and the Standard of Living (Chapter 4+ of ‘Peopling 
of Australia” )—G. Packer 

Secondary Industry in Relation to Population Absorption (Chapter 3. of 
“Peopling of Australia” )—J. B. Bridgen 

Pioneer Settlement—G. L. Wood 

Control of Primary Commodities, by Means of Marketing or Production 
Restriction in Australia—G. L. Wood 

Postwar Instability and the Problem of Planning—F. W. Eggleston 


BRITISH 


Raw Materials in the Far East and Pacific Dependencies—Study Groups 
Department, Chatham House 

Textile Industry in Lancashire, India, China, and Japan—Study Groups 
Department, Chatham House 

Economic Consequences of Recent Events in Manchuria—Study Groups De- 
partment, Chatham House 

Economic Consequences of Ottawa in the Pacific Dominions—O. L. Lawrence 
and G. H. Palmer 

Organization of News from the Far East—O. M. Green 

Problems of Imperial Trusteeship—H. A. Wyndham 


CANADIAN 


Canadian Papers, bound together and including: 
Canadian Tariff Policy—W. A. Mackintosh 
The Results of the Imperial Economic Conference in Relation to the 

Trade of Countries which Are Members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations—K. W. Taylor 
Statistical Outline of Canada’s Trans-Pacific Trade—J. M. MacDonald 
The Participation of the State in the Wheat Industry of Canada—Steven 
Cartwright 
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Planned Beet Sugar Production in Alberta—D. W. Buchanan 
Trade of Canada with Asia, Oceania, Alaska, Mexico and Countries of Cen 
tral and South America on the Pacific Ocean—R. H. Coats 


CHINESE 


Trend and Characters of China’s Foreign Trade, 1912-1931—Chien Tsai and 
Kwan-wai Chan 

Rural Industries in China—H. D. Fong 

Position of China as a Producer of Raw Materials and a Consumer of Manu- 
factured Products—Dyjang Siao-mei 

Chinese Government Economic Planning and Reconstruction Since 1927-- 
Gideon Chen 

China’s Diplomatic Relations, 1931-1932: A Survey—Minchen T. Z. Tyau 

Facing Labor Issues in China—Lowe Chuan-hua 

Present Agrarian Problem in China—Chen Han-seng 

China’s Industrial Development: Its Problems and Prospects—C. L. Nieh 

Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in China—W. H. Wong 

Silk Reeling Industry in Shanghai—D. K. Lieu 

Preliminary Report on Shanghai Industrialization—D. K. Lieu 

Program of Technical Codperation Between China and the League of Nations 


—Y. C. Hoe 


FRENCH 


Communications With the Far East—Roger Lévy 
Economic Relations of French Indo-China—Etienne Dennery 


JAPANESE 


Comparative Study of Boycotts, Preliminary Considerations— 
Kenzo Takayanagi 

Comparative Study of Boycotts, Part I, Historical Development of the Chinese 
Boycott—Kenzo Takayanagi 

Comparative Study of Boycotts, Part II, Economic Effects— 
Kenzo Takayanagi 

Comparative Study of Boycotts, Part III, Juridical Analysis— 
Kenzo Takayanagi 

Japan’s Mandate in the South Seas—Tadao Yanaihara 

Financial System of Japan—Mitsutaro Araki 

Recent Changes in the Japanese Tariffs—Teijiro Uyeda 

Future of the Japanese Population—Teijiro Uyeda 

Control of the Electric Power Industry in Japan—Masamichi Royama 

Some Considerations on the Future Reconstruction of Peace Machinery in the 
Pacific—Tasaka Takaki and Kisaburo Yokota 

Supply of Raw Materials in Japan—Prepared by Staff of the Tokyo Institute 
of Political and Economic Research 

Communications—Prepared as above 

Control of Industry in Japan—Prepared as above 

Control of the Rice Price—Seiichi Tobata 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


American Tariff Policy in the Philippines—Jose Ma. Espino 
Physical Growth of Filipinos—Isabelo Concepcion 
Philippine Demography from the Geographic Point of View—Cornelio C. Cruz 
Social and Economic Status of Filipino Women, 1565-1932— 
Encarnacion Alzona 


NEW ZEALAND 


Export Control Boards in New Zealand—R. G. Hampton 
Position of New Zealand in Relation to the Statute of Westminster— 
W. A. Curzon-Siggers 


Banft Conf erence Members 
AND OBSERVERS 


AUSTRALIAN GROUP 


Scott, Professor Ernest, Chairman of the Group; Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 

Scott, Mrs. Ernest; Member 1931 Conference I. P. R. 

Stirling, Mr. Alfred T.:; Member of Executive, Australian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Secretary, Victoria Group, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; Barrister-at-law, Melbourne. 

Sweet, Miss Georgina, D.Sc.; Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; till recently 
Associate Professor of Zodlogy, University of Melbourne; President, Pan- 

Pacific Women’s Association. 


BRITISH GROUP 


Samuel, Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P., Chairman of the 
Group; Leader of Liberal Parliamentary Party; Member of British Govern- 
ments, 1906-1916 and 1931-1932, including Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs; High Commissioner for Palestine, 1920-1925; ex-President, Royal 
Statistical Society; President British Institute of Philosophy. 

Arnold, Mr. R. C. M.; Member of Staff, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, London. 

Fry, Miss Margery, LL.D.; Principal of Somerville College, Oxford, 1926-1931 ; 
Honorary Secretary, Howard League for Penal Reform, 1919-1926; House of 
Commons Committee on Prison Labor. 

Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. G. M., M.C.; Honorary Secretary Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs since 1919; ex-Assistant Librarian House of Lords; Member 
International Research Committee, I. P. R. 

Gregory, Professor T. E.; Sir Ernest Cassol Professor in Economics at the Univer- 
sity of London; Member Macmillan Committee on Finance and Industry, 


1929-1931. 
Holt, Mr. Richard D.; Partner, Alfred Holt & Co., Ship Owners; M. P.; 1907- 
1918. 


Macadam, Mr. Ivison S., O.B.E.; Secretary, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, London. 

Maclay, Hon. J. P., M.P.; Chairman, Maclay & McIntyre, Ltd., Shipowner; 
M.P. since 1931. 

McFadyean, Sir Andrew; General Secretary to Reparations Committee, 1922- 
1924; Commissioner of Controlled Revenues, Berlin, 1924-1930. 

Mayers, Mr. Sydney F.; Formerly Chinese Secretary at H. M. Legation, Peiping; 
British Representative in China of the British and Chinese Corp., Ltd. ; Chair- 
man of the China Association, London. 

Needham, Sir Christopher; Chairman, District Bank, Ltd., Manchester, and 
Northwestern Railway Co.; formerly M. P. for Southwestern Division of 
Manchester; Member Advisory Committee, Chinese Indemnity Fund; Mem- 
ber Royal Commission of Civil Service. 

Palmer, Mr. Gerald E. H.; Assistant Secretary, British Commonwealth Relations 
Conferences, 1932. 

Power, Sir John, Bart., M.P.; Honorary Treasurer and Member of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London; M.P. 
since 1924. 
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Richards, Dr. I. A., Litt.D.; Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge; Visiting 
Professor, Tsing Hua University, Peiping, 1929; Visiting Lecturer, Harvard 
1931. 

Rose, Mr. Archibald, C.I.E.; Member of Council, Royal Institute of Internationa! 
Affairs; Member Pacific Council, I. P. R.; Member I. P. R. Conferences— 
1927, 1929, 1931; Director Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
and of the British-American Tobacco Co. 

Shenton, Hon. Sir William; Member I. P. R. Conference, 1931; Member of Ey- 
ecutive and Legislative Councils of the Colony of Hongkong. 

Snell, Lord, C.B.E.; Former member Executive Committee National Labor Party : 
M.P., 1922-1931; Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, India Office, 1931, 

Woodhead, Mr. H. G. W., C.B.E.; Editorial Associate Shanghai Evening Post 
and Former Editor Peking and Tientsin Times (1914-1930) ; Editor China 


Yearbook (1912-1932); Chairman Shanghai British Residents’ Association 
1932. 


CANADIAN GROUP 


Tarr, Mr. Edgar J., K.C., LL.D., Chairman of the Group; Member of National 
Council, Canadian Institute of International Affairs; Member 1931 Confer- 
ence I. P. R.; Member Law Firm of Craig, Tarr, Hughes & McLeod; Presi- 
dent Monarch Life Assurance Co. 

Angus, Professor H. F.; Member Vancouver Branch, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and Member Research Committee of Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs; Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; Professor of Eco- 

nomics, University of British Columbia. 


Bengough, Mr. Percy R.; Vice-President Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Birks, Mr. William M.; Vice-President Canadian Institute of International At- 
fairs; Member 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; President Henry Birks & 
Sons, Ltd.; Senior Governor of McGill University; Vice-President Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire. 

Bollert, Miss M. L.; Member Vancouver Branch Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Dean of Women, University of British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 

Clark, Mr. C. B.; Secretary Calgary Branch Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs; Manager Calgary Branch Toronto General Trusts Corp. 

Clarke, Hon. Justice Alfred H.; Chairman Calgary Branch Canadian Institute ot 
International Affairs; Hon. Justice of Supreme Court of Alberta (Appellate 
Division) ; M. P. 1904-1917. 

Dadson, Professor T. M., Ph. D.; Member Halifax Branch Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs; Professor of History, Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. 

England, Mr. Robert, M.C.; Member Winnipeg Branch Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs; Western Manager Departments of Colonization and 
Agriculture, Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg. 

Falconer, Sir Robert A., K.C.M.G.; Honorary Chairman Toronto Branch Ca- 
nadian Institute of International Affairs; Chairman 1933 Conference I. P. R.; 
President Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto, 1932; President University otf 
Toronto, 1906-1932. 

Frémont, Madame Charles; Canadian Delegate to the 13th Assembly of the League 
of Nations; Quebec City. 

Garner, Col. A. C., D.S.O., V.D.; Chairman Regina Branch Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and Member of National Council; Chief Surveyor 
Land Titles Office Province of Saskatchewan, Regina. 
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Imrie, Mr. John M.; Member National Council and Past Chairman Edmonton 
Branch Canadian Institute of International Affairs; Vice-President Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; Past President Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa 
tion; Chairman Canadian Trade Delegation to Japan and China, 1930; Vice- 
President and Managing Director Edmonton Journal. 

Innis, Professor H. A., Ph.D.; Member Toronto Branch Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs; Associate Professor of Economic Geography, University 
of Toronto. 

Killam, Mr. Lawrence, LL.D.; Member Vancouver Branch Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs; Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; President British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 

Knox, Professor F. A.; Member Kingston Branch Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Professor of Economics, Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Lorrain, Mr. Leon; Director of Publicity Banque Canadienne Nationale Montreal ; 
Professor Faculty of Commerce, University of Montreal. 

MacFarland, Mr. A. B.; Victoria, B. C. 

Makay, Professor R. A.; Secretary Halifax Branch Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and Member of Research Committee C. I. I. A.; Dennis 
Professor of Government, Dalhousie University, Halifax. 

MacKenzie, Professor Norman, LL.M., M.M., Bar.; Chairman Research Committee 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs; Member International Research 
Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations; Member 1931 Conference I.P.R.; 
Professor of International Law, University of Toronto; Legal Adviser Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1925-1926. 

MacMillan, Mr. H. R.; Member Vancouver Branch Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; Member Executive Committee C. I. I. A.; President H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co., Ltd.; Assistant Director of Forestry Canadian 
Government; Chief Forester British Columbia Government; President Van- 
couver Board of Trade. 

MacRae, Mr. D. B.; Vice-Chairman Regina Branch Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; Vice-President and Editor of Regina Leader Post; Press 
Director, Banff Conference. 

McDonald, Mr. George C., M.C.; Member Montreal Branch Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs; Member 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; Senior 

Partner Clarkeson, McDonald, Currie and Co., Montreal; Vice-President 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants. 

McDonnell, Mr. W.; Superintendent Bank of Montreal, Alberta District. 

Nelson, Mr. John; Hon. Secretary Canadian Institute of International Affairs ; 
Member 1925, 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; Supervisor Public Relations 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal; President Rotary International. 

Plumptre, Mrs. H. P.; Canadian Delegate, Assembly, League of Nations, 1931; 
Chairman Board of Education, Toronto, 1933. 

Riggs, Dr. H. W., M.D.; Chairman Vancouver Branch Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 

Robertson, Mr. George W.; Member Regina Branch Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Rowell, Hon. Newton W.; K.C., LL.B.; President Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Member Pacific Council I. P. R.; Member 1929 Conference 
I. P. R.; President Toronto General Trusts Corp.; Delegate First Assembly 
League of Nations; Formerly Acting Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Savard, Mr. Adjutor; Member Executive Council Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Former Chairman Montreal Branch C. I. I. A.; Member 1931 
Conference I. P. R.; Journalist and Publicist; National Liberal Federation, 


Ottawa. 
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Simpson, Professor G. F.; Professor of History, University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon. 

Smith, Professor George M.; Secretary Edmonton Branch Canadian Institute oj 
International Affairs; Member 1931 Conference I. P. R.; Professor of History, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Stevenson, Mr. John; Member Ottawa Branch Canadian Institute of Internationa! 
Affairs; Canadian Correspondent London Times, Ottawa. 

Taylor, Professor M. W.; Secretary Hamilton Branch Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; Associate Professor of Political Economy McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Wallace, Dr. R. C., D.Sc., LL.D.; Chairman Edmonton Branch Canadian Insti- 

tute of International Affairs; President University of Alberta; President Asso- 


ciation Canadian Clubs; Former President Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 


CHINESE GROUP 


Dr. Shih, Ph.D., Chairman of the Group; Member Pacific Council ; Chair- 
man International Program Committee; President 1931 Conference I. P. R.; 
Professor of Philosophy at National Peking University; Editor of the Jnde- 
pendent Weekly, Peiping; Trustee and Chairman of the Translating and 
Editing Committee of the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education 
and Culture, Peiping. 

Chang, Dr. P. C., Ph.D.; Professor of Philosophy and Education at Nankai Uni 
versity; Formerly Dean of Tsing Hua College; Nankai University, Tientsin. 

Chen, Dr. Deison T., Ph.D.; Professor at Tsing Hua University, Peiping. 

Chen, Mr. Han-seng; Director National Research Institute of Social Sciences, 
Academia Sinica, Nanking. 


Chu, Dr. Ping N.; Research Fellow Institute of Social Research, Peiping. 

Djang, Miss Siao-mei, Ph.D.; Director of Research Department Bank of China 
Shanghai. 

Hoe, Dr. Y. C.; Ph.D.; Professor at National Peking University. 

Liang, Mr. Hubert S.; Secretary of the National Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s in 
China; Shanghai. 

Liu, President Herman C. E., Ph.D.; President Shanghai University; Former) 
Research Director of the National Vocational Education Association, 

Liu, Mr. Yu-wan; Associate Executive Secretary China Institute of Pacific Rela 
tions, Shanghai; Member (temporarily) International Research Staff I. P. R.; 
Member 1931 Conference I. P. R. 

Shen, Mr. C. S.; Director British-American Tobacco Securities Co., Shanghai; 
Adviser to the Internal Revenue Department, Ministry of Finance, China. 

Tsu, Dr. Y. Y., Ph.D.; Formerly head of the Religious and Social Works Depart- 
ment, Peking Union Medical College; Exchange Professor at Pacific School 
of Religion, California. 

Tyau, Dr. M. T. Z., LL.B., LL.D.; Author and Publicist ; Director of Publicity, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Founder and Editor of Peking Leader; Manag- 
ing Editor Chinese Social and Political Science Review ; Former Professor ot 
International Law at Tsing Hua University. 

Wu, Miss Yi-fang; President of Ginling College, Nanking. 

Zen, Mrs. Sophia Chen; Educational Leader and Writer, Peiping; Associate Editor 

of the Independent Weekly, Peiping; Member 1927, 1929, 1931 Conferences 

I. P. R.; Formerly Professor of European History, National Peking Uni- 

versity. 
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Banff Members 


FRENCH GROUP 

Levy, M. Roger L., K.L.H.; Secretary of the Institute Group in France; Editor 
‘Pacific Section l'Europe Nouvelle, Paris; Late Private Secretary, Minister of 
Agriculture; Information Section Institute of Intellectual Coéperation, 1925- 
1930. 

Dennery, M. Etienne D.; Professor I’Institut de Hautes Etudes International, 
Paris; Economic Expert on the Lytton Commission in Manchuria. 


JAPANESE GROUP 


Nitobé, Dr. Inazo, LL.D., Ph.D., Chairman of the Group; Chairman of Japan 
Council; Member Pacific Council; President 1929 Conference; Member 1929, 
1931 Conferences I. P. R.; Member House of Peers; Formerly Under-Secre- 
tary General League of Nations, Tokyo. 

Anesaki, Professor Masaharu, Litt.D.; Chairman of Education Committee of Japan 
Council; Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; Professor of Science of Religion, 
Department of Letters, Tokyo Imperial University. 

Go, Mr. Toshi; Resident Representative of the South Manchurian Railway, New 
York City; Secretary to Japanese Delegation, Labor Commission of Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919. 

Iwanaga, Mr. Yukichi; Member Advisory Committee of Japan Council; Membe1 
1929 Conference I. P. R.; Managing Director the Shimbun Rengo-sha, Tokyo. 

Mogi, Mr. Sobei; Member of Japanese Council I. P. R.; Member Tokyo Institute 
of Political and Economic Research. 

Nasu, Professor Shiroshi, D.Sc. ; Chairman of Research Committee of Japan Council ; 
Member Executive Committee of the Japan Council; Member International 
Research Committee; Member 1927, 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Policy and Rural Sociology, Tokyo Imperial University. 

Sato, Major General Yasunosuke (Retired); Member Japan Council; Membet 
1931 Conference I. P. R.; Retired Military Service, 1922; M. P., 1928-1930; 
Staff Associate of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi. 

Shinobu, Professor Jumpei, LL.D.; Member Research Committee of Japan Council ; 
Member 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; Professor of International Rela- 
tions, Waseda University, Tokyo. 

Soyeshima, Count Michimasa; Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; Former Mem- 
ber of House of Peers; Tokyo. 

Takahashi, Mr. Kamekichi; Director Takahashi Economic Institute; Former Edi- 
torial Staff Member of Oriental Economist. 

Takaki, Professor Yasaka, LL.D., Member Research and Executive Committees of 
Japan Council; Member 1925, 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; Professor 
of Constitutional History and Diplomacy, Tokyo Imperial University. 

Takayanagi, Professor Kenzo; Member Research and Executive Committees of 
Japan Council; Member 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; Pro- 
fessor of English Law and Philosophy of Law, Tokyo Imperial University. 

Tsurumi, Mr. Yusuke; Member Executive Committee of Japan Council; Member 
International Program Committee; Member 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931 Con- 
ferences I. P. R.; Author and Publicist; Formerly Counsellor Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railways; Former M. P.; Tokyo. 

Uramatsu, Mr. Samitaro; Research Secretary Japan Council; attended 1929, 1931 
Conferences I. P. R.; Member Tokyo Institute of Political and Economic 
Research, Tokyo. 

Uyeda, Professor Teijiro, LL.D.; Member Research Committee of Japan Council 

I. P. R.; Professor of Economics, Tokyo University of Commerce; Delegate 

to the League Economic Conference, 1927. 
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NETHERLANDS GROUP 


Boeke, Professor Dr. J. H., Chairman of Group; Secretary Netherlands Nationa! 
Council; Member International Research Committee I. P. R.; Professor o; 


Eastern Economics, University of Leyden; Member Institut Colonial Intern, 
tional; Chairman Indian Society, The Hague. 

de Bussy, le Cosquino, Professor Dr. L. P.; Member National Council; Member 
Pacific Council I. P. R.; Director Economic Division of the Royal Socier, 


Colonial Institute; Professor of Tropical Agriculture, University of Utrecht: 


Member Executive Committee Netherlands Society for Scientific Investigation 
of the Netherlands Colonies, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Henny, Miss A. Wessalia, LL.D.; Doctor of Law, University of Lyden; For. 
merly in Juridical Section, International Labor Office, Geneva; on special 
mandate for Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris; now completing three. 
year study tour of the Orient and East Indies. 

Stigter, Mr. M. C.; Overseas Manager Netherlands India Commercial Bank: 
Hongkong. 


NEW ZEALAND GROUP 


Nash, Mr. Walter, M.P., Chairman of Group; General Secretary New Zealand 
Labor Party, 1922-1932; Member of National Executive, 1933; Appointed b 
New Zealand Government as Member of two Commissions to Investigate 
Rating Powers of Local Authorities; Member 1927 Conference I. P. R. 
Dominion Treasurer League of Nations Union; Member of Wellington 
Harbour Board; Delegate to Pacific Port Authorities Conference, Toronto, 
1933; N. Z. Delegate to Conference of Second International, Geneva, 1920: 
Vice-President National Council I. P. R. 

Armitage, George Whitefield, Jr.; Agriculturist and Sheep Farmer, Fairlie, New 
Zealand. 

Milner, Mr. Frank, C.M.G.; Principal Waitaki Boys’ High School, Oamaru. 
N. Z.; Delegate Pan-Pacific Education Conference, 1920; Ex-President N. Z. 
National Association of Secondary Schools and of Federation of N. Z. Teachers. 

Seaton, Miss Mary; Member National Council, Secretary Wellington Group, 
Member 1929 Conference I. P. R.; Member Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
1928. 

Stewart, Hon. William Downie, M.P., Barrister-at-law; Minister of Finance, 
1921-1928 ; 1931-1933; Formerly Minister of Internal Affairs and of Customs; 
also Attorney General; Negotiated Trade Treaties with Australia, Japan, 
Canada, Belgium; Delegate Ottawa Conference, 1932. 

von Haast, Mr. Heinrich F., Barrister-at-law; Member National Council, Mem 
ber 1931 Conference I. P. R.; Editor N. Z. Law Reports; Hon. Treas., N. Z. 
University Senate; Wellington. 


PHILIPPINE GROUP 


Camus, Judge Manuel, Chairman of Group; Chairman Philippine Council 
Senior Partner of Law Firm Camus and Delgado; President National Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of the Philippines; Member of Board of Directors 
of Philippine Pension Board; Insular Refining Corporation; Formerly Mem 
ber Philippine Senate, and Judge of Court of First Instance of the Philippines. 

Dyson, Mr. Verne; Professor of Chinese History and Lecturer on Far Eastern 
Politics; Special Researcher on Sinology and Pre-Spanish History of the 
Philippines; 70 Morningside Drive, New York City. 

Fernandez, Dr. Leandro H., Ph.D.; Professor of History, University of the 

Philippines ; Registrar University of the Philippines; Author; Manila. 
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Macaraig, Dr. Serafin E., Ph.D.; Member Philippine Council ; Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, University of the Philippines, Manila. 

Miller, Mr. Hugo H.; Representative of Ginn and Company in the Philippines. 
Author. 

['an, Dr. Vidal L., Ph.D.; Protessor and Head of Department of Mathematics, 

University of the Philippines; Member Board of Regents; Author; Manila. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA GROUP 


Baker, Hon. Newton D., LL.D., Chairman of Group; Chairman of American 
Council; Secretary of War in President Wilson’s Cabinet; Lawyer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Alsberg, Dr. Carl L., M.D.; Chairman Research Committee American Council, 
Chairman International Research Committee, Member 1927, 1929, 1931 
Conferences I. P. R.; Director Food Research Institute Stanford University ; 
Dean of Graduate Study; Fellow American Bureau of Chemistry; Chiet, 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, 1912-1921; Chairman 
Pacific Coast Regional Committee Social Science Research Council; Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 

Atherton, Mr. Frank C.; Chairman of the Advisory Committee in Hawaii, Chair- 


man of the International Finance Committee and Treasurer of the I. P. R., 


Member Pacific Council, Member 1925, 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; 
President Castle & Cooke, Ltd.; Wahiawa Water Co.; Apokaa Sugar Co., 
Ltd.; Hawaii Railway Co., Ltd., etc.; Former President Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, Honolulu, T. H. 

Carter, Mr. Edward C.; Secretary American Council, Vice-Chairman Interna- 
tional Program Committee, Member 1927, 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; 
New York City. 

Chapman, Dr. Royal N., Ph.D.; Member Hawaii Council, I. P. R.; 
Pineapple Experiment Station and Dean of the School of Tropical Agricul 
ture, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Comstock, President Ada L., Litt.D., L.H.D., LL.D.; Vice-Chairman American 
Council, Member 1927, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; President Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Harvard University; Member Wickersham Committee. 

Cooper, Col. Hugh; Hydroelectric Engineer; Engineer-in-chief, Dneiperstroy Dam, 
U.S.S.R. 

Greene, Professor Jerome D.; Chairman Pacific Council since 1929, Member 1927, 
1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; Wilson Professor of International Politics, 
University College of Wales; Joint-Secretary Reparations Commission, Peace 
Conference, 1919; University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, England. 

Jessup, Professor, Philip, Ph.D.; Professor of International Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Chairman World Court Committee ; Technical Adviser 
in Cuba in 1932. 

Kizer, Mr. B. H.; Lawyer, Member firm of Graves, Kizer, Graves, Spokane, 
Washington. 

Lamb, Mrs. Horace; Chairman Committee on International Coéperation, New 
York League of Women Voters; Assistant Secretary of Committee on Inter 
national Codperation of the National League of Women Voters. 

Lattimore, Mr. Owen; Research Fellow Harvard-Yenching Institute, Social Sci 
ence Research Council and J. S. Guggenheim Memorial Foundation; Author. 

Laith, Professor Charles K., Ph.D.; Professor of Geology; Associate Editor, Jour- 
nal of Geology and Economics, University of Wisconsin; Mineral Adviser to 
the War Industries Board, Washington, 1918, and to American Commission to 

Negotiate Peace, Paris, 1919; President Geological Society of America. 
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Lorwin, Dr. Lewis L., Ph.D.; Member of Advisory Council, Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C.; Correspondent in Russia for the Chicago Daily Ne; 
1921-1922. 

Luce, Mr. Henry R.; Editor and Publisher of Time and Fortune Magazines, Ney 
York City. 

Mclver, Profesor Robert; Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

McLaughlin, Mrs. Alfred ; San Francisco Office American Council; Member 1927 
1929 Conferences I. P. R. 

Midkiff, Professor Frank E.; President Kamehameha Schools; Secretary of the 
Barstow Samoan Foundation; Honolulu. 

Millikan, Dr. Robert A., Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D.; Director Norman Bridge Labora- 
tory of Physics; Chairman of Executive Council California Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology; Nobel Prize Winner in Physics, 1923; President American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 1929; Pasadena, Calif. 

Millis, Mr. Walter; Editorial Writer New York Herald Tribune; Author; New 
York City. 

Mooney, Mr. James D.; Engineer; President General Motors Export Co., New 
York. 

Moulton, Dr. Harold G., Ph.D.; President Brookings Institution, Washington 
D. C.; Member of Smith Railway Commission, 1933; Author of books on 
finance. 

Polk, Hon. Frank L.; Lawyer of firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner and 
Reed; Secretary of State in Wilson Administration; U. S. Commissioner at 
Peace Conference, and head of the delegation from July to December, 1919: 
Member Board of Directors of Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 

Rhoads, Mr. C. J.; Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 1914-1917; 
Head of Friends’ Bureau, American Red Cross, 1918-1919; Member Brown 
Bros. & Co., Private Bankers, 1920-1929; Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
1929-1930; Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Scharrenberg, Mr. Paul; Member 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931 Conferences I. P. R.; 
Secretary California Federation of Labor, San Francisco. 

Shotwell, Professor James T., Ph.D., LL.D.; Recently Chairman American Coun- 
cil Research Committee; Member 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; Protes- 
sor of History at Columbia University; Trustee and Director, Division ot 
Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Chair- 
man American Committee of International Intellectual Codperation of League 
of Nations; New York City. 

Slade, Mrs. F. Louis; Vice-Chairman of American Council; Member 1931 Confer- 
ence I. P. R.; Board of Directors, Bryn Mawr College; Vice-Chairman of 
New York State League of Women Voters; New York City. 

Welling. Mrs. John Paul; Chairman Chicago Committee American Council 
I. P. R.; Recently President Friends of China; Vice-President Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations; University of Chicago’s Advisory Committee on 
Oriental Studies; Chicago, Illinois. 

Wertheim, Mr. Maurice; Founder Wertheim and Co., Investment Bankers; Direc- 
tor Underwood-Elliot-Fisher Co.; Finance Member American-Persian Relief 
Commission, 1918; New York City. 

Wright, Professor Quincy, LL.D.; Member 1927, 1929 Conferences I. P. R.; 
Professor of International Law, University of Chicago; Member Board ot 
Editors American Journal of International Law; Chicago, Illinois. 
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OBSERVERS 


League of Nations: 

McGeachy, Miss Mary A. Craig; Member of the Information Section of the 
League Secretariat; In charge of liaison with Canada and with liaison 
between this Section and International Organizations; Assistant for 
liaison with British Dominions other than Canada; Geneva. 


International Labor Office: 
Johnston, Mr. G. A.; Chief of Section, I. L. O., Geneva; Observer at 1929 
Conference I. P. R. 
Eastman, Dr. S. Mack; Chief of Section, Research Division, I. L. O., Geneva, 
since 1925; formerly head of Department of History, University of 
British Columbia. 


Institute of Intellectual Codperation (L. of N.) 
International Studies Conference: 

Wolfers, Dr. Arnold; Visiting Professor of International Relations, Yale 
University; Assistant Professor of Economics, Berlin University; for- 
merly Director of the Deutsche Hochschule fur Politik, Berlin; General 
Rapporteur, International Studies Conference on “State and Economic 
Life,” London, 1933. 


Central Secretariat: 
Loomis, Charles F.; Acting General Secretary. 
Green, Elizabeth; Editorial Secretary. 
Holland, William L.; Research Secretary. 
James, Neill; Office Manager. 


NATIONAL GROUP SECRETARIATS 


Canadian: Mr. Escott Reid, Miss Joan Bonnycastle, Mr. G. V. Ferguson, Mr. 
George Fulford, Mr. Alan Gibbons, Professor G. P. deT. Glazebrook, Mr. 
R. B. Inch, Mr. H. R. Jackman, Mr. J. R. McLean, Miss Eveleen Seaton, 
Mr. Campbell Secord, Professor F. H. Soward. 

China: Mr. Meng Chih, Dr. C. C. Liang, Miss V. Y. Ting, Miss Hilda Hague. 

Britain: Mr. C. E. R. Clarabut, Miss M. Michaelis, Mr. Richard L. Pyke, Miss 
D. Simpson, Mr. Henry Coombe-Tennant, Miss J. M. Westley. 

Japan: Miss Hatsu Imajo, Mr. Shinkichi Iwanaga, Mr. G. Konno, Mr. Y. Sa- 
buro Matsukata, Miss Masanao Mizuno, Mr. Suk-yoon Pahk, Miss Teruye 
Otsuki. 

Philippines: Miss Rosario Reyes. 

United States: Mr. Joseph Barnes, Mr. Grover Clark, Miss Caroline Corbett, 
Mrs. F. V. Field, Mrs. Ralph Honda, Miss Nan Y. Hewitt, Dr. T. J. Kreps, 
Miss Kate Mitchell, Miss Harriet Moore, Mrs. C. J. Rhoads, Mr. Laurance 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Maude White Stewart, Miss Caroline Thompson, Miss 
Charlotte Tyler, Miss Josephine Wertheim. 


The World Economic Conference 


Its PACIFIC AREA IMPLICATIONS 


"THE solitary agreement of immediate practical interest achieved 

at the recent all-but-abortive session of the World Economix 
Conference, will, if and when ratified, affect the Pacific area. |; 
is the silver agreement signed between three silver-holding and 
five silver-producing states: China, India and Spain on the one 
hand, and Australia, Canada; the United States, Mexico, and Peru 
on the other. The agreement, for the success of which Senator 
Pittman of the United States delegation is mainly responsible, doe; 
not figure in the Conference records, since it was actually reached 
outside the meetings, but it is the direct result of a resolution 
passed by a Conference committee: 


That an agreement be sought between the chief silver producing 
countries and those countries which are the largest holders or users of 
silver with a view to mitigating fluctuations in the price of silver. 


The agreement, running for four years from next January, seeks 
to achieve this by binding the five producing countries to pur- 
chase and so to withdraw from the world market, using for 
currency or other purposes, an agreed annual amount of silver 
from their mines. In return the three “holders or users” agree to 
limit their releases for sale. In the case of India and Spain the 
figure is fixed; China undertakes not to sell “silver from demone- 
tized coinage.” Since the aggregate purchase by the former group 
exactly equals the amount to which the Indian sales are restricted 
140 million fine ounces—the scheme in fact simply provides an 
artificial market for this amount at the producers’ expense. 

So far as the Pacific is concerned, the major problem—the 
restoration of Chinese demand by giving silver an international 
monetary value—remains untouched. It is the hope of the signa- 
tories, however, that China will benefit firstly by the stabilization 
of the market, and, secondly, by the rise in the price of silver 
likely to result therefrom. The gain she will derive from the for- 
mer is obvious and undeniable; the latter is a more doubtful! 
advantage. From every point of view—and particularly from that 
of China—a rise in the price of silver is only desirable if accom- 
panied by a corresponding rise in the price of Chinese export 
goods. Failing this, Chinese buying power would remain too low 
to admit of the purchase of silver at its new and expensive rate. 
The Chinese demand—a major factor in the silver market, where 
China and India alone account for 66% of the world’s consump- 
tion—would sink to nothing and China might be forced to throw 
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the market yet further out of gear by resorting to export on purely 
commercial grounds. Perhaps this forecast is over-gloomy; it is 
to be hoped, however, that the price of silver will not soar alone. 

Judged by the standard of the silver agreement the effects in 
the Pacific area of other happenings at the Economic Conference 
are negligible. No other subject passed beyond the suggestion 
stage. There was some tendency in the economic committees to 
propose new exceptions, designed to meet the exigencies of crisis 
periods, to the most-favored-nation clause. The Japanese delega- 
tion was prominent among the majority which “frankly insisted,” 
as Viscount Ishii stated in his closing speech, “upon the necessity 
of the absolute and unconditional application of the clause.” 

Had the producers’ agreements, discussed in one economic 
committee, come to anything, Pacific interests would have been 
affected, for dairy products, sugar, tea and tin were among the 
subjects put up for discussion. As it was, a Chinese memorandum 
on the excessive tariffs imposed on Chinese eggs in the United 
States, the Philippine Islands, Japan and certain European coun- 
tries, was the sole contribution to the proceedings, but was never 
discussed. 

The Chinese delegation also submitted a description of the 
regulations regarding marks of origin which the Government pro- 
posed to apply as from January 31, 1934. The committee dis- 
cussing this subject confined itself to generalities, never dealing 
with the question in sufficient detail to turn to the Chinese docu- 
ment. 

It is of interest to note that the high personal esteem in which 
T. V. Soong is held in Europe 4nd elsewhere was marked by the 
reception which he received when he rose to speak at the opening 
session of the Conference.—G. L. H. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


The Fifth Biennial Conference of the Institute, known as the Banff 
Conference, took place at the Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., Canada. 
between the dates August 14 and August 26, 1933, with preliminary meet- 
ings of the Pacific Council, International Research and Program Committees 
during the preceding week. The material for this Conference Supplement 
issue of PactFic AFFAIRS was prepared at Banff by the Editor, who mailed 
it to Honolulu for publication on September 1, 1933. 


Paciric CouNnciL ELECTIONS 


At its meeting on August 20, at Banff, the Pacific Council accepted the recom- 
mendation of its nominating committee and elected as Chairman of the Council for 
the ensuing two years the Hon. Newton D. Baker, the election being by unani- 
mous vote. 

On August 21 the Council approved the further recommendations of the nomi- 
nating committee and elected unanimously the following officers to serve on the 
Pacific Council for the next biennial period: Frank C. Atherton, Treasurer; 
Inazo Nitobé, First Vice-Chairman; Newton W. Rowell, Second Vice-Chairman; 
Hu Shih, Third Vice-Chairman. 

On the same date the Advisory Committee (situated at Honolulu) was con- 
stituted as follows for the ensuing period: Frank C. Atherton, Chairman; Romanzo 
Adams, R. B. Anderson, H. E. Gregory, A. L. Dean, Shao-chang Lee, H. C. 
Tennent, Charles A. Wong, Royal N. Chapman, D. L. Crawford, Iga Mori, 
Yasutaro Soga. 

On the same date Dr. Carl L. Alsberg and Dr. Shiroshi Nasu were elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the International Research Committee for the 
coming biennium. 


Retirinc Paciric Gounci, CHAIRMAN 

At its final meeting at Banff, on August 29, the Pacific Council heard an ex- 
pression of gratitude and admiration on behalf of the British Group for the conduct 
of the business of the Council by the Chairman, Mr. Jerome D. Greene, the expres- 
sion being made by Sir John Power. On the same day the Council heard and 
approved the resolution of thanks submitted by its special committee consisting of 
Dr. Hu Shih, Dr. Inazo Nitobé, and Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, as follows: 

“The Pacific Council has deputed us to place on record its sincere thanks to 
the retiring Chairman, Mr. Jerome D. Greene, for the exceptional qualities which 
he has brought to the control of its deliberations. The Council desires to associate 
itself with the expression of gratitude, esteem and affection voiced by Sir John 
Power at its concluding meeting during the Fifth Biennial Conference. To Mr. 
Greene’s genial but efficient direction, not only the Council but the Institute as a 
whole owes in large measure the success of this Conference, and the traditions 
which he has established should contribute much to the repetition of such success 
in future.” 


New SeEcRETARY GENERAL 

On August 19 the Pacific Council received from Mr. E. C. Carter word of 
his acceptance of the position of Secretary General of the Institute, which had 
been offered him by unanimous decision of the Council at a session earlier in the 
week. This news was communicated to the Conference as a whole at a specially 
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called plenary session on August 21, at which time Chairman Greene expressed 
the Institute’s great debt to Acting General Secretary Charles F. Loomis, who 
has carried on the arduous duties of the office since the resignation of Mr. J. Merle 
Davis as General Secretary in 1930. Mr. Loomis, Conference Secretary since 
inauguration of the Institute continues in this office with headquarters in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Mr. Carter took up his duties as of Monday, August 28, 1933. 


Epiror’s RESIGNATION 

On August 9 the Pacific Council had presented to it by Acting General Secre- 
tary Charles F. Loomis the resignation of the Editor of Paciric Arrairs, Miss 
Elizabeth Green, who had served as Editorial Secretary of the Central Secretariat 
for the past seven years, and under whose editorship PacitFic Arrairs, the Journal 
of the Institute, first made its appearance. Miss Green asked to be relieved of 
her duties as of the date January 1, 1934, in order that she might be free to enter 
the wider literary field. 

Messrs. Tarr, Hu Shih, Takayanagi and Greene were asked by the Council 
to wait upon Miss Green and convey to her the Council’s appreciation of her 
services, which were expressed as follows: 

“In accepting Miss Green’s resignation the Council desire to record their high 
appreciation of her able and devoted services during the seven years of her con- 
nection with the Central Secretariat. The Council have not failed to realize that 
Miss Green’s conception of the quality and scope of Paciric AFFAIRS and of other 
activities of the Editorial Department has been subjected to limitations of policy 
and expense which would have been discouraging to one less devoted to the welfare 
of the Institute and less loyal to the organization; and they are glad to record 
their sense of obligation which they and their fellow-members feel toward Miss 
Green for the good work she has done for the Institute.” 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE OFFICERS 
The new officers of the International Program Committee, as named by the 
Pacific Council at its meeting of August 28, for the ensuing two years are: Professor 
George M. Smith, of the University of Alberta, Chairman, and Mr. G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy, Honorary Secretary of Chatham House, Vice-Chairman. 


EpucaTIoN CoMMITTEE REPORT 

On August 25 the Pacific Council accepted the report of its Special Committee 
on Education, composed as follows: Dr. R. C. Wallace, Canada, Chairman; Mrs. 
Ernest Scott, Australia; Professor T. E. Gregory, Britain; Dr. Hu Shih, China; 
Dr. Y. Takaki, Japan; Dr. J. H. Boeke, Netherlands; Mr. Walter Nash, N. Z.; 
Elizabeth Green, and Bruno Lasker, ex officio. The resolutions embodied in the 
report were as follows: 

1. That a Committee on Publications to consist of one representative from 
each National Council be constituted for the purpose of determining the general 
policy in respect to the publications of the Institute. 

2. That a Committee on Educational Methods be appointed, to consist of one 
representative of each National Council, to work with the Central Secretariat in 
the study of educational methods and possibilities during the next two years, and 
to report on existing educational activities and on further possibilities in the educa- 
tional field covered by the objective of the Institute. 

3. That each National Council be recommended to set up a Committee on 
Education to deal with the problems of education affecting international relations 
within the area under its jurisdiction. 

4. That nothing in these resolutions shall be interpreted as interfering with the 
autonomous activities of the National Councils within the scope of the objective 
of the Institute or with the activities of individual members in educational work. 
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